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The Significance of Drinhing-Songs. 


Wuite Byron was absent on that long, devious journey which was 
only terminated by his death, he inscribed the well-known verses to 
Moore, begining : 

“My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 
But, before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee!” 


Perhaps, nothing ever written by or of Byron has more clearly exhib- 
ited his fortune and character than this address of twenty lines. From 
those twenty lines or five stanzas there stand out all the misused poets 
aversion for the past, his vexation at the present, and deep distrust of 
the future ; all his defiant daring rooted in despair; and far beyond 
these, the bitterness of his hatred, and passion of his love. The im- 
age of what the author was, and of what he suffered, makes so full an 
impression, that every one immediately realizes the intense meaning 
of those words : 
“‘ Were’t the last drop in the well, 
As I gasped upon thee brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 
’ Tis to thee that I would drink.” 
VOL. XXV. 40 
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Deep, however, as the feeling of sympathy is with the gasping yearn- 
er after the absent, I question whether there is not brought to every 
mind, when these lines are read under favorable circumstances, or, es- 
pecially, when sung, another sensation and a profounder one; 
the insignificance of an individual in the great sum of the race. Let 
any one hear those lines recited, or, better still, sung in the dusk of 
twilight, and impulsively his mind will step down from communing 
with the sorrows of Byron into the thought—how transitory is the 
world’s recollection of those sorrows! A little more than forty years 
ago those passionate words were penned, and now how few ever call 
to mind, and how seldom do even they, the pangs which wrung them 
out. But when he recollects that those heart throbs belonged not to 
Byron only, but to all the forgotten sons of Adam, it rushes upon him 
that the emotions of himself, the listener and meditator, are doomed in 
time to come to the same oblivion. Now it must be remembered that 
each of us is to himself individualized by hissensations ; and when the 
idea has once searchingly taken hold of the mind of any one, that these 


sensations of his, which he supposed were peculiarly his own, belong 


not only to himself, but to the whole Race—Past and Future—he 
has begun to realize the utter nothingness of the individual in the ag- 
gregate of things; soeasily and simply are we often led to thoughts 
‘that lie “too deep for tears.” 

This sense of individual insignificance, which has been reached again 
and again in ways similar to the one described, seems to have posses- 
sed the majority of the composers and singers of drinking-songs. 
Any reader of Anacreon, as Moore has rendered him, or of Moore’s 
original melodies, must have been struck by the entire absence of 
mirthfulness from their most mirthful attempts. Anacreon, I suppose, 
may be taken as the exponent of the higher order of ancient classical 
bacchanals ; certainly Tom Moore can be, of modern refined revelers. 
Now it is interesting to observe how the pages of both these men, so 
widely separated by time, labor under one monotonous burden. The 
most hilarious jubilates of Anacreon unceasingly repeat : 


“ Man of sorrow, drown thy thinking! ” 


—and from the distance of twenty-four centuries Tom Moore echoes : 


“Quick! we have but a second, 
Fill round the cup, while you may. ” 


The same vein of despondency is plainly visible in Scotch, French and 
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Spanish drinking songs, and coarsely exposes itself in riotous German 
airs; while the fact that this minstrelsy is taken up and drank to and 
wept to by high and low, the world over, shows that it is not an expres- 
sion of personal feeling, but a voice from human nature. This de- 
spondency, whether clearly defined or not in its origin, in all cases, up- 
on examination, seems to have for its cause, the perishability of the 
temporal individual. The drinker, so far as he gives expression to his 
emotions in these songs, tips the cup, and lives out to-day, because he 
is conscious that all of him which the world recognizes, will be to- 
morrow among unremembered rubbish. At any rate, in looking for the 
impulse to any vice, it is always desirable to settle upon one commen- 
surate with the supposed dignity of man. And in cases where a vice 
is not sectional, but universal, I believe that its origin always lies in 
such an impulse. Take for an instance, swearing. We have all of us 
heard discourses on the sinfulness of profanity, closed up and fortified 
by an appeal to the uselessness of the practice. Now, without defend- 
ing an employment of terms, which is shocking even to the irreligious, 
I would question whether a practice so prevalent in all regions and ages, 
were, in the sense meant by the reprover, utterly useless. Christian, 
Jew, Mohammedan and Pagan employs each his formula of profanity ; 
the man of the nineteenth century curses to-day—so did Peter nearly 
two thousand years ago; and each, we are told, idly. Is it not prefer- 
able to believe, however, that what is of perennial life in human conduct, 
roots itself in some-thing deeper than irreverent thoughtlessness and 
absence of purpose? The fact is, plainly, that profanity (not as habit, 
but as the forerunner of a habit,) is a vent for ungovernable emotions. 
Not till vexation and anger have ceased from the land will there be an 
end of cursing. As far as changing the relations of object, profanity 
is useless ;—so also are tears. But tearsare amongthe things which 
have been, which are, and ever will be. And were it not that throats are 
somewhat more subservient to the will than eyes, many and many a 
time, from lips that were never known to speak profanely, a great salt 
oath would gush out. 

Intemperance is as deeply and firmly based. All attempts, there- 
fore, for its extirpation, whether by Maine-laws or associations, I can- 
not but think, however praiseworthy, will be, as regards the mass of 
men, unavailing. The use of intoxicating liquors is not a fashion and 
cannot be cleared away by human decrees. It began before History, 
and is, take it the world through, unabated. There is not a nation 
which is not largely subservient to the practice ; a practice inexplica- 
ble, but for those chanted expositions forever accompanying it. Bac- 
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chanal songs may seem in our every-day thoughts to be mere bubbles ; 
but if they are so, they rise from depths so profound, that only omnip- 
otent power might reach and cleanse them. In that beautiful play, 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, which by the genius of Coleridge has become 
part of our English literature, we are assured by the hero that every 
pain can be only transitory. 


“This anguish will be wearied down, I know; 
What pang is permanent with man?” 


And the “ Opium-Eater” in language worthy of both poet and transla- 
tor, has reaffirmed the truth. But it must beremembered that this 
truth belongs only to men separately. Man, the individual, as regards 
his sorrows, the “strong hours” do “conquer.” But the sorrow 
which in himis subdued and extinguished by the lapse of time, through 
the endless repetition of the race, rises again and reasserts for itself an 
immortal existence. And the chiefest one and deepest, forever appear- 
ing as generation follows generation, is that which springs from indi- 
vidual perishability and, therefore, insignificance. And while it is so 
we must expect that siren voices will call to responsive hearts : 


“Man of sorrow, drown thy thinking!” 
and 

“Quick! we have but a second, 

Fill round the cup, while you may.” 


We Students. 


To say that afit of passion has been augmenting, by degrees, through 
three years, is to predicate of it an intensity truly fearful; yet the 
writer of this article has, for the above space, been growing out of 
temper at a species of essay, neither rare or delightful, whose only 
achievement has been, studiously to avoid treating of the subject they 
undertook. He has read one or more desponding papers on College 
Politics, by worn out intriguers; he has observed high scholarship de- 
nounced by those more than willing to be valedictorians, but has sel- 
dom found an account untinged with anger or disappointment. 

To come to the point at once, we have no business to abhor the 
man who competes for a prize, or plumes himself on his mathematical 
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attainments. I donot scruple to state that, were I on a jury, I would 
not be for hanging him, unless he had outraged decency in some more 
shameful way. I do not want to acknowledge unprincipled associates, 
yet I must confess to a speaking acquaintance with an individual to 
whom a scholarship had been awarded, and remember once to have 
met a vulgar fellow, who had solved correctly various algebraic prob- 
lems. Under compulsion, it is not unlikely that we might admit par- 
ticipation in similar ambitious endeavors. How we worked, then! 
How dear to us was our little one, tricked out in ribbons. We all 
have our especial weaknesses; may be, this was yours or mine. But, 
to hedge us off from the residue of the flock, and subject us to every 
particle of the cheap sarcasm, which no one is without when he talks 
about us, is grossly unjust. What is the use of flouting at prizes, 
when we can’t help, in some way, coveting them; when, in doing so, 
we are merely obeying a nature the Almighty gave us? No—my 
fortunately insipid satirist—if there is a single honor you can grasp, 
your parents may be assured you will not fail to get it. We utter no 
complaint for this; only act honestly about it, and keep quiet when 
others are doing the same; only be severe when you can be sensible, 
and you will not need to slice us into “ great scholars,” “ great speak-. 
ers,” “ great poets,” “great boobies.” Above all, don’t laugh at us 
for doing our best. Our prose may be vile, and our poetry altogether: 
beneath notice, yet—like all else under the sun—they have a meaning 
and a comfort for somebody. Rather—if a choice must be made—- 
encourage us to keep on, delving away at our slender veins of precious 
ore—straining all our energies to satisfy ambition. For the time is 
drawing nigh, when, if even “successful” in our College course, we 
will loathe our gift. For every lisp of praise, hereafter, shall be recom- 
pensed with heartburns; for every victory shall, in later life, twinge 
sharper than rheumatism. 

In fact, would we not do well to commiserate the Student—a mon- 
grel creature, concerning whom authorities are at variance? If we 
call him boy, the Scriptures, respecting him, are not devoid of allu- 
sions to the rod. If we call him man, we find he must do his work 
with boy’s tools. The well-behaved citizen glares upon him from his 
dwelling, as the evident purloiner of his gate. The Faculty, (bles- 
sings on its paternal head, waxing more and more sensible, through a 
hundred and fifty years!) tells him, that he should be a man at his 
books, but a boy when he comes to discussing the opinions contained 
between their covers. Finally, his comrade, oftentimes, knowing be- 
yond his years, will pen a discreet article, which shall make his ora- 
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torical efforts of no account; which shall deride, most bitterly, his at- 
tempts to think for himself; and which, of course, shall be deemed a 
marvel of judicious criticism, as well as an instance of benignant, 
pains taking reproof. Woe is me! The Fejee Islander has trowsers 
stitched by the fairy fingers of Columbia’s daughters, but no benevo- 
lent society has tears for the wretched Student ! 

I am not certain that our proneness to worship gods—although 
mean and made of mud—is a sign of utter depravity. It furnishes, 
as all are aware, an excellent topic for the vivacious, yet Ciceronian 
pen of our sardonic satirist. He can exult as vociferously as gentility 
will permit over the College Politician, yet we kneel before the shrine, 
knowing better than he can know, why we do homage there. In all 
young men, comfortably removed from idiocy, an irrepressible desire 
has been implanted, to enjoy intellect, wherever found. The boon for 
which we would especially plead, is to have the heaven-sent spark of 
genius ourselves, and next to this, we desire to search out him who 
has it, and honor him. Must one be painfully acute, in order to de- 
tect something praiseworthy in this? What can it be, other than a 
nervously subtle apprehension of mind, and a veneration for it, as the 
most august thing in creation—its Maker excepted? Grant you that 
it makes us ridiculous: let our satirist, then, shake out his hard laugh- 
ter; ifhis lungs can bear it, we can. We Americans hung our heads a tri- 
fle, after being agitated about our welcome to Dickens, but the motive 
that incited us to throng around him, also made us know sooner than oth- 
ers, that England had two giants in her midst, and impelled us to cry 
out to them, to come up and take their stations among the illustrious 
of our Age. Thus it will be for many generations to come. In spite 
of numerous mistakes, while Colleges last, the smartest man in his 
class will be known and admired as such. We give not the slightest 
heed to logic in our conduct, but without doubt Nature has ordained, and 
one has slim chance of an appeal from her decision. If any body will 
give us loftier things to worship, we will accept them gladly. Till 
then, we are obliged to keep on as usual, being, so to speak, servants 
of the strongest, swearing allegiance to him sooner than to another. 
Mournful would it be for us—and not us alone, but for our country— 
if a really great spirit should be so buffeted and scorned, here in his 
youth, thathe would sorrowfully gather his garments over the symbols 
of his nobility, and walk till death in the common herd, silent of the 
kind thoughts within him. 

On the other hand, dare we not put in a plea for this smartest man ? 
I have already gone so far as to say, that the extremest rigor of the 
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law should not be visited upon him simply because he has carried off 
a brace or two of prizes. You or I would have done the like, if we 
had been able. Itis no rash surmise to say that “a DeForest man” can 
be grieved by a cutting remark, or that a Class Orator is of like pas- 
_ sions with ourselves. Surely, it would seem, from the spirit of the dis- 
quisitions upon “ the Student,” which infest somewhat our Collegiate 
literature, that divers amongst us are either forgetting or ignoring 
the fact that he is a man.—Brothers, (or must we wait till Presenta- 
tion Day to use the title?) the world at best is full enough of bicker- 
ings and sour looks. We saw, only the other day, how men by no 
means babyish, clung weeping to each other, when the time of parting 
comes; shall we tov not clasp hands and try to smile cheerfully on 
one another, through this the only common sojourn for us, outside the 
grave-yard ? 

I have not mentioned yet the chief character among us—actually 
the chief, but never apparently. He is made of different stuff from 
others. He never took aprize. He is not solicited for any Society, 
it may be. He is frequently dealt with crustily by self-conscious in- 
structors who do not need to be told that they are the wisest men who 
ever lived, and that knowledge will perish at their demise. He does 
not wear as fine clothes as you, Byronic satirist. Once I saw him saw- 
ing wood, and again cleaning one of the Colleges, by way of vacation 
pastime. Now, what can he be? One, who—if these were patriarchal 
times—might have Angels visit him ; one, who—were our Society an 
earnest thing—could set his foot—oh, spotless satirist !—even upon 
thy clean-cravated neck. There ought to be no end of our love and 
respect for this student. He would not do for any set of brave jolly 
hearts, who would fain shed tears over the fidelity with which each of 
their number can get drunk or sober without faltering. He is not 
sprightly enough, possibly, to be funny. Yet after the “ good time ” is 
over—when the brave jolly heart gets out of bed, with a leathery 
tongue and half-stewed brain, with the irresistible jest leaving as flat 
a flavor on his mind as the wine has left on his palate—when he looks 
down along avenue flanked by many such good times, and sees, 
beyond them all, his mother—perhaps on earth or perhaps in Heaven, 
—watching him with sad tenderness—then he curses his bravery and 
jollity, and wishes he were doing something manly in the world. 
And slowly stealing on his memory, like—only more distinct—the 
prayer he used to say at evening, comes the recollection of his class- 
mate’s present life—modest, faithful, generous; and for the moment 
he holds himself unworthy even to salute him. 
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Such an one may fail in the recitation-room, but he never lies. He 
may use bad grammar, but it is such as will give a little rest to a 
tired heart. He may eat with his knife, but he is nobler than the 
most of us. It requires but a few such men to leaven, righteously, 
an entire class. Happily, we have some here. They sometimes 
wince under a cruel slight, and steal off to their rooms, with tears 
gathering in their eyes. They sit down there, perhaps, and as they 
sigh, “ the still small voice” sneers, “ wherefore, should you continue 
honest, so unlike your companions ? Count your worth. Poor, homely, 
slow of speech and brain—what right have you, forsooth, to expect 
to act a part in the grand plan of Progress?’ And then an answer 
is sure to come—a gentle voice whispered as it were from the burden 
of Man’s hope, that for him the Perfect One came down from Heaven 
and wandered on our Planet; that, imitating him, he is to go forth, 
in these degenerate times, preaching sermons, like enough, only by 
his deeds ; loyal to truth, looking above for the breaking of that dawn, 
which, yet a little while, shall enfold him in its glories. Can we not 
afford to reverence this man? And yet our satirist has never noticed 
him. So his polished essay appears, and he is complimented at the 
next party ; and stepping briskly home thereafter, scarcely waves 
with his white hand a stingy recognition to him. Our Elms must be 
rare Stoics, to stand this and yet keep green! If there be wrongs 
big enough to make good people distrust the omnipotence of Truth, 
the biggest of them all is when a quiet man, honoring in his life, with- 
out pretension, all that is sacred in the world, is scoffed at and jos- 
tled from his path by insincere malicious dandyism. 

It is hard to think of a serious life, unless we ask our lazy selves, 
what we are doing here in College?) We need not blush because we 
cannot write Greek as DeQuincey ; nor be discouraged if we cannot 
quote from every Poet Laureate before Tennyson, but the question 
we ought candidly to consider, is: “Am Iso learning to understand 
Charity, Humility, Justice, that I will from this institution go out into 
life, resolved to do a kindness, however small; so that when I die there 
may be, on the globe somewhere—even if in ahovel or poor-house—at 
least one fellow creature, who can say of me, ‘I have been benefited 
by this life of this man.’” Those who desire to be elegant men, of 
varied reading and genteel speech ; walking in pleasant groves, nose- 
gay in hand, and hymning in dainty rhyme the beauties of the butter- 
fly, should first contrive how they can get rid of duty. Pretty say- 
ings and ennui ought to have died with Sir Walter Scott. Free- 
thinking, and the axiom that every human being on this globe must 
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have bread sufficient to keep off starvation, are the foundations of all 
genuine action, of whatever sort. If we are acting, even approxi- 
mately, up to this standard, it is undoubtedly well with us. We can, 
in such case, let others call us superficial and pedantic, and irretriev- 
ably ruin fine steel pens in describing how some of us come here, the 
prodigies of our schools and the delightful models of our several vil- 
lages. It may strike us that we have heard, ever since boyhood, pre- 
cisely the same ill-natured witticism ; nevertheless it must be tenacious 
of life or they would be unable to arouse the poor idea from its sleep, 
and, in their ragged English, to make it pass, year after year, for a 
live joke. 

Watchman, what of Yale? She has a full share of hypocrisy and 
full lack of frankness. She has not a little of formalism, and more 
conceit than necessary ; yet, with these faults, she is not altogether 
bad. Let us strive to think that some small truth-beams have fallen 
on her from a better region, that the memories of faithful ones gone 
hence shall haunt the walls for good. 

Well, all of us, wise and cynical, stupid and earnest, are but shad- 
dows. We glide about here a matter of four years, and vanish; and 
these old Colleges stand as we leave them, whispering no syllable of 
the secrets we confided tothem. While, through the days and nights, 
there float upward to the stars the old murmurings against our desti- 
ny, sometimes, Heaven be praised !—mingling with the pure full tones 
of broad-armed laborers singing at their tasks. The sunis hot, the toil 
is heavy, our hands are weak. But, little in the world as we can do, it 
is far better to do that little than to stand all day idle in the market. 

S. S. 


Song. 
AN ADAPTATION FROM OSSIAN, 


Pleasant are words of soothing song! 
Lovely the tales of the days gone by! 
On the ear they fall, as they float along, 
Like Heaven’s minstrelsy ; 
Like the dawn’s first dew, 
On the heather blue, 
When the woods gleam white in the moonlight pale, 
When the lake is still, 
And the distant rill, 
Sings through the sleeping vale. 
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When the waving folds of the mist-robes soft 
Flap wildly towards on high, 
Like wreaths of smoke they float aloft, 
Hiding the summer sky; 
While the misty showers 
Fill the budding flowers, 
With dew-drops that smile in the morning's ray ; 
But when, too soon, 
Comes the sun at noon, 
The moisture fades away. 


So the soft mild dew of the mist of song 
Sinks gently in the soul, 
It clears the mind from the passions’ throng, 
And purifies the whole ; 
But the heat of strife, 
And the noon of life, 
Soon dry the soul’s warm tear away ; 
And drooping leaves, 
And a heart that grieves 
Bewail the noon of day. 


THE DeFOREST PRIZE ORATION. 


The Untoritten Laws of Human ature taken as a 
basis of foritter Lato. 


BY LUTHER MAYNARD JONES, MARLBOROUGH, N. H. 


A system of laws harmonizing with his nature, and a government 
adapting its action to the conditions of his being, is the greatest 
achievement of man. Starting with first principles, eternal and sa- 
cred, such a system attains beneficent maturity, while Religion sanc- 
tions, time hallows and civilization enriches it with its noblest fruits. 
It is the august guardian of individuals, and a nation’s most precious 
heritage. It stands in the world like a temple. Science, literature 
and art are its graceful adorning. There the reverent may enter, the 
obedient abide and the wronged seek redress. 
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Despite revolutions and the madness of anarchy, despite the record 
of laws transgressed and duties violated, men follow law with rever- 
ence, and justice with benedictions. 

The world will never outgrow the idea which finds fit expression 
in the words of a christian philosopher. “Of law there can be no 
less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of God; her voice 
the harmony of the world; all things in Heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power; both angels and men and creatures of what 
condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all, 
with uniform consent admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
joy.” Profoundly penetrated with this idea, the codes of Greece, the 
grand old fabric of Roman law, the sturdy pillars of English Liberty, 
are more interesting to us, as hints of Divine ordinance, and the con- 
stitution of man, than as forms of civil polity. We are led by regres- 
sive inference from the law and its operation, to the power that made it. 
While civil laws, to be adapted to a given community, must arise 
out of circumstances, and be relative to specific ends, their source 
must be higher, or they lack soundness, vitality and permanence. 
Our subject is concerned with those fundamental principles which 
make law an emanation from God, and the expression of what is 
noblest in man. Time more and more proves the necessity of re- 
course to first principles; and experience that of their proper definition. 
We do not here make the highest generalization to determine the 
few original principles from which all others are deducible, but deem 
it sufficient to consider all those principles which appear as universal 
facts of Human Nature, either as laws, or modifying elements, by 
whose harmonious conspiration, the economy of life subsists, society 
advances, and man obtains all good. 

Skeptics and sciolists may deny the véry existence of any such 
thing as an Unwritten Law of Human Nature, and leave to fortuitous 
combination or accidental evolvement all regulating agencies of the 
mind, thus subjecting man to the ignoble discipline of mere experi- 
mental living. 

In a world where all else is fixed, it is unreasonable to suppose the 
soul of man alone left to guess at truth, to venture darkly on experi- 
ence, and endure the ceaseless unrest of doubt. That such laws exist, 
does not involve the soul’s thralldom. We are most truly indepen- 
dent under a good law, when by obedience we have fulfilled its every 
demand. 
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The additional testimony of universal human experience and his- 
tory, with the Divine declaration that “those having not the law, are 
a law unto themselves, which show the work of the law written in 
their hearts,” are decisive. The advocates of chance, of fatalism, or 
of those milder theories whose facts defy our consciousness, and whose 
deductions baffle sense, may be mainly put with those errorists who 
sneer at Human Nature, that they may deny the Divine. 

A capacity for action must be accompanied by laws. Starting then 
with these psyhiccal laws as facts, we find their foundation in the pur- 
pose of a Divine Intelligence, which planned and governs the universe. 
Amid the disorder around, himself swayed by passion, fretting amid 
the wild stir of existence, and sinking with its toil, it is not strange 
that man is troubled to discern adaptations, that he stops at little doubts, 
and leaves the wonders of creation to pass by in unnoticed harmony. 
Yet not one, the least of these laws, in the light of true understand- 
ing, but gives usa broader faith, more reasonable hopes, a calmer life, 
and fresh assurance of a tie that binds us to the Infinite. This self- 
knowledge, this idea of all his dependencies, is man’s nearest ap- 
proach to supernal wisdom. Little by little, we are finding out parts 
of the grand outline of a plan which God has ordained for man. To 
this end no storehouse of wisdom compares with the system of natural 
laws. By these we do not refer to physical laws nor to mere instincts. 
The specific object of the law of Nature is to repress the inordinate 
activity of the instincts of nature, and guide man to perfection. 

By inquiring into the rise and functions of written laws, we find 
them called into being by a law of Human Nature, and acting as ne- 
cessary agents under its rule. This is the law which necessitates 
social life and the community of rights. 

The sophisms and stately sayings of those who maintain that the 
desire of society is not natural 1o man, cannot disprove facts of con- 
sciousness nor prevail over right reason; though the formal institu- 
tions for managing its interests are chiefly arbitrary, it by no means 
follows that society is an artifical state founded in convention. So- 
ciability satisfies man’s nature more than privacy and solitude. 
Severance and isolation violate and degrade it. 

That men are disloyal through corruption or weak recreancy ; or 
that society often teems with wrong and mischief, does not invalidate 
our position. Those philosophers who maintain that the laws of Hu- 
man Nature are best evinced amid the simple butlow pursuits of sav- 
age life, because less warped by artificial rules, seem to choose an 
aspect of man, debased by low passions and animal instincts, rather 
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than cleared of these, by refined society and christian culture. If we 
show the influence of these laws as we rise toward perfection, why 
go downward to find what the laws are? Itis more reasonable to 
look at human nature manifested under the most benign influences. 
Since the end of man is perfection, and to this he advances by the knowl- 
edge of truth, by growing in the practice of virtue, and aspiring to con- 
formity with God, it follows that in this all men are at one, and tend tow- 
ard unity. This unity, civilization is working to perfect. Its chief 
appliance is law, which arises in some way from the relation of the 
two entities—the individual and society. Men soon learned the neces- 
sity of a tribunal, whose judgments should be above the stir and 
clamor of private strife; which passion could not assail, nor selfish- 
ness over-ride. 

The Laws of Human Nature, considered as the true basis of written 
laws, must be such in their origin as will secure to man the clearest 
view of the Divine will, to which as a moral agent his conduct must 
conform. To ascribe them to reason, is assuming the nature of 
man to be untainted, and our power of finding the truth without the 
possibilities of ignorance and mistake. If they have grown from ez- 
perience, and been adopted because safe and wise, they involve us at 
once in doubt. At best they would afford only uncertain guidance, and 
leave us to square our conduct by a shifting rule of expediency. 
These laws must then originate with the Divine mind. This fact ap- 
pears from their tendency to assimilate man to God, and from their 
acting constantly under a system which He manages. By these laws 
He truly governs man. The theocracies of to-day are spurious, and 
unsurpations of right. But the teachings of an inward monitor, and 
the laws of our nature, which God has ordained; these are to us the 
tokens of this moral government. Just as the sun rises and sets day 
after day, so generations of men follow each other, all subject to the 
same laws of action and development. And one might as well demand 
that a new sun should be formed and swung into space every morning, 
to prove that a power able to create still exists, as to object against 
the moral government of God, because it is not a system of special 
decrees and interpositions. The laws of Human Nature evince their 
fitness as the basis of written laws again, by their characteristics. 
Their simplicity is marked. They pass through human affairs like 
right lines. This detracts nothing from their dignity. Human enact- 
ments come to us as it were, an article of legislative and judicial 
manufacture, and derive a kind of importance from the process. But 
these laws emanate from a Being who created a world by His fiat, 
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and kindled it with splendor by a word. This simplicity facilitates 
order and intelligent obedience. Were they more obscure in their na- 
ture and revelation, not only would questions of duty be involved in 
perplexing subtleties, but in the conduct of human affairs by civil laws, 
a wider opening would be left for tricks of interpretation, and the arts 
of chicane and malice. Statutory provisions in no respect supersede 
these Natural Laws, but take up and aim to give them new force and 
consistency. Jurisprudence, hence, is a science of adaptations, and 
owes to mental philosophy much of its growth and soundness. 
When laws and institutions are involving the administration of 


government in complexity ; when governors and law-givers are per- 


plexed by the intricate problems presented on every hand, philosophy 
is making clearer the principles which lead to a solution, and simplify- 


ing the process by announcing these Natural Laws. 


Their adaptation to man, as an individual, guiding him to perfec- 
tion, and in society constituting his happiness, prove the Divine effi- 


-ciency of these Laws; while their unchangeableness invests them with 
‘the majesty of an eternal decree. They change not with time, and 


have no part with the frail and perishing. Pascal, in sad misan- 
thropy, wrote these words: “Inthe just and the unjust we find hardly 


anything which does not change its character in changing its climate. 


Three degrees of an elevation of the pole reverses the whole of juris- 
prudence. A meridian and a few years of possession are decisive of 
truth. Fundamentallawschange. Right has its epochs. A pleasant 


_justice which a river or a mountain limits. Truth on this side the 


Pyrenees, error on the other.” But two thousand years ago, a heathen 


.sage wrote these words: “The Law of Nature is indeed a true law, 


common to all men, constant, immutable, eternal. Neither the Senate 
nor people can dispense with it; nor does it need interpretation. It 
is the same at Rome and Athens; the same to-day and to-morrow. It 
is the same eternal and invariable law, given at all times and places, 
to all nations; because God, who is the author thereof, and has pub- 
lished it, Himself is always the sole master and Sovereign of mankind. 
Whosoever violates this law, renounces his own nature and divests 
himself of humanity.” These are principles which will stand forever. 
They are the fit and only true basis of written laws. Human enact- 
ments cannot add to their inherent strength or purity; nor, when viola- 
ting them, clothe guilt with innocence, nor abate, one whit, the con- 
sequences of sin. The most outrageous of earthly usurpations is le- 
galized crime, and villainy perpetrated in the name of law. Yet, this 
antagonism has been continuous. When wronged humanity has cried 
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for vengeance, the stern voice of Law has heen heard, saying, “it is 
right ;” and History blushes to record judicial sanction for the meanest 
iniquity. ‘Vox populi, vox Dei,” despite its abuse, is a hint in the 
right direction. When laws are oppressive and rulers corrupt, what 
wonder that a people sweep them away with the declaration, “there is 
a Higher Law.” Laws embody principles, but cannot make them. 
The astronomer looking for a star or writing a treatise, is only a dis- 
coverer of truth. He makes no law, but finds one operating. Re- 
verse his deductions; destroy every record of Nature’s laws, and it 
makes no difference; astronomers would begin over again to gather 
a harvest of light for Science. The earth would yield her fruits and 
the heavenly hosts still march in silent courses, where the spheres 
hang out their starry banners. Just so eternal and unchanging are 
the Laws of man’s nature. Their fitness and use, as the basis of 
written laws, appears in their thus answering all the conditions of such 
laws. 

Beyond this they afford the highest evidence of God’s existence 
and of His moral attributes. They confirm revelation and the truth 
of the Bible as an inspired book. Leave them out and we descend to 
materialism, which destroys our faith by its negations, and makes re- 
ligion conform to a Godless theology. These laws are not obnoxious 
to cavil. The rudest savage believes that some power is able to pre- 
serve him through the shock of death. “Non omnis moriar,” is the 
quenchless hope of a soul yearning for immortality This natural be- 
lief is the stoutest barrier against daring atheism, and bears down all 
systems of the impious and profane. Again, since laws multiply and 
special cases involve recourse to uncertain arbitrament, these laws 
must be used as the ultimate standard of reference in human affairs. 
In every aspect they impress us with one grand truth: the dignity 
of Human Nature. Though darkened by sin, it still bears the image 
of God. Patents of nobility cannot exalt, nor station dignify it, as 
it moves on to perfection by fixed laws.—A law of Reason by which 
man holds a place only below the Infinite. A law of Moral Obligation 
which embraces the whole frame-work of justice. A law of Benevo- 
lence which softens us to pity, tempers justice with mercy, and cher- 
ishes humanity with its sacrifices of love. A law of Liberty and 
Equality—equality which proclaims the great “ Brother-hood of man,” 
under a government where all are subjects,—none slaves or aliens, 
and manhood is kingly though uncrowned. Liberty which makes free- 
dom the birth-right of all men, and declares it a crime and outrage 
to enslave a human being. 
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United with all these, there is a law of Development and Progress, 
which fills us with hope and points to a glorious consummation. Not 
alone to individuals, but through them to generations and civilization 
does this law belong. 

The old poets sang of a golden period, but saw the ages unfolding 
by descending mutations. Philosophers beheld no token of untiring 
improvement, no earnest of a mighty future. Their sublime utter- 
ance glowed with no certain lesson of hope. Even when Religion had 
taken it up and Divine promises prefigured it, men caught its serene 
radiance only glimpse-wise. In the dim night of ignorance they 
watched, but saw not the heralds of the dawn. With Christianity 
came new light and a new impulse to the Law of Human Progress. 
The Gospel imbued the human soul with its energy, and the march of 
events felt its silent but resistless power. “Slowly it passed from 
the formularies of devotion, to the convictions of reason, and the 
treasury of science ;” the gates of the future opened wide, the con- 
quest of Nature began in earnest, and along with it the approach to 
anobler triumph when man himself shallbe subdued; when relig- 
ion with its pure inspiration, patriotism with its self-sacrifice, and phil- 
anthropy with its sweet charities, shall unite to consecrate the whole 
race in one Brother hood. 

This dawning light awoke a voice, like a Memnonian song, whose 
sublime harmony shall fill the world,—a voice of universal homage to 
the majesty of Peace, Justice and Freedom,—celebrating a redeemed 
humanity. 


Hidnight. 


Under the stars, across whose patient eyes 

The wind is brushing flecks of filmy cloud, 

I wait for kindly night to hush and calm 

The wrangling throng of cares and discontents, 
The tangled troubles of a feverish brain. 

From far-off church-towers, distance-muffled bells 
Are slowly tolling dying midnight’s age. 

A surging wind sighs through the shadowy trees, 
Like surf that breaks on an invisible beach, 

And sends a spray of whispers on the air. 
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I hear the rushing of the wings of Time 

Sweep by me. Voices of the murmuring Past 
Chant a low dirge above my kneeling heart. 
I hear—— or is it only the wild wind 
Telling its ghostly dreams to the dark trees ?— 
Amid its pauses, as irresolute 

And purposeless it gropes in fitful gusts 
Throughout the darkness, sounds of years ago. 
Sometimes it seems the rustle of a step, 
Which made my heart beat in those years ago— 
Which makes me weep to listen for it now. 
Sometimes a little foolish whispered phrase, 
That you would smile at, if one uttered it— 

At which I smiled even as I treasured it; 

A warm breath brushing lightly by my cheek— 
A low-toned fragment of a sad old song— 

I almost think them real, so crazed am I, 

Till the shrill wind whirls them in scorn away, 
And shrieks its laughter far into the gloom. 

Oh, brooding night! thou mockest so bitterly 
With thy wild visions and thy weird-winged wind, 
That I could well believe thee all unreal, 

And our whole world only a phantasy, 

And we far-slanted shadows of some life 

That walks between our planet and its God. 

Oh, stars of Heaven! will ye not comfort me? 
Voices of brother-men from long ago, 

Come up to me, clasped in the leaves of books, 
That tell how they too dreamed the dream of life, 
And how, over Earth’s flitting phantom forms 
Ye shone serene and steadfast as to-night. 
Unseal, unseal the secret, for whose hour 

Ye wait in hushed and breathless watchfulness 
Till God reveal the mystery of His will. 

Is it not time to tell us why we live? 

So many years we sleep, and wake, and sleep, 
While—like some Magian through the mysteries 
Leading in fear the blind-fold neophyte— 

Time leads us dimly on, till angrily 

Tired life would turn and throttle its stern guide, 
Till he should tell us whither and how long 

But Time gives back no answer, and the stars 
Burn on, cold, hushed and changeless as before, 
And we go back baffled and stolidly 

To the old, weary, hollow-hearted world; 

To the old endless search for life in death— 
The restless, hopeless roaming after rest. 

41* 
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An with Charles Sumner. 


Most American young men take a peculiar interest in the personal 
appearance and social character of distinguished orators, scholars, and 
statesmen. To be in the presence of those who occupy the front rank 
of official life, to drink in from the lips of the accomplished orator the 
eloquence of his private conversation, and to luxuriate in the rich 
stores of learning with which the finished scholar entertains and in- 
structs; these are privileges of which many collegians are eager to 
avail themselves. It seems like sharing in a feast from the mental 
storehouse which these men have employed their lives in filling; it 
seems like catching a glimpse of that elysium of intellectual content- 
ment, of which those who have made the elevation of the mind their 
incessant study, must be perpetual partakers. We are for the 
moment lifted above the interests of the world around us, into a 
noble communion with master minds, and the contemplation of natural 
genius, enriched by frequent intercourse with books. By even a brief 
communion with such men, we are enabled to imagine how delightful 
a continued intercourse must be; and it seems an abundant induce- 
ment to labor, to expand and enrich the mind, that we may in the 
future be permitted to indulge in the pleasant realities of such an 
intimacy. 

It was our good fortune, during the last vacation, to enjoy a highly 
interesting interview with the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, who is renowned not more for his eloquence as an orator, than 
for his peculiar affability and vivacity of temper. Although we were 
entire strangers, yet, as the custom is universal at the Federal me- 
tropolis to call upon public men with perfect freedom, we had no hesi- 
tation in repairing to his rooms, and sending up our cards. The room 
in which the Senator received us was large and handsomely furnished, 
and its walls were embellished with numerous engravings, and other 
mementoes of his tour in Europe; and as a person’s taste is nowhere 
more apparent than in the decorations with which he adorns his room, 
it was evident that Mr. Sumner’s was for the classical and antique. 
Some of the engravings were English, and represented either beautiful 
localities in that country, or portraits of eminent men; but most of 
them were either continental or else representatives of some historical 
incident. On a mantle, also, there was a portrait of the rebellious 
Thaddeus Hyatt, sent to Mr. S. by that gentleman (as a note in one 
corner indicated) as a tribute of personal regard. 
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It is impossible to describe the cordiality with which, for strangers, 
we were received, and the sincerity of the welcome which the Senator 
gave us. His manner, as also his personal appearance, is at first 
highly prepossessing. His tall, robust, healthy figure; his finely chis- 
eled features, (of which his nose is remarkable for its straightness 
and symmetry); his deep toned voice, and his abrupt, though kind and 
hearty manner, all inspire one with respect at first meeting him; and 
this respect is increased to reverence, as his highly accomplished mind 
becomes disclosed by further intercourse. 

On learning that we were Students, and from Yale, he seemed 
pleased, and entered at once into a free and cordial conversation with 
us. We cannot forbear to mention that he paid a very high encomium 
upon the character and attainments of our respected President, with 
whom he said he once spent some delightful hours. His remarks upon 
this institution were such as gratified our Student pride, and showed 
that those who owe the greatest debts of gratitude to Harvard, are 
constrained to render her great rival a just share of praise. In 
the course of our interview, Mr. Sumner entertained us with a very 
interesting account of the Latin maxim so often quoted, 


“Tnsedis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdin.” 


He said that it had long been a mystery to the most thoroughly ver- 
sed Latin scholars, from what author this celebrated line had emanated. 
Its metre, and the reference to the two dark promontories of the Ital- 
ian coast, seemed to direct its origin to Virgil; but in none_of the wri- 
tings of the great poet did this line appear. It being a subject of great 
interest to all classical scholars to ascertain its origin, Mr. 8. of course 
participated very warmly in this feeling. When he went to Europe some 
ten years ago, he was visiting the late Dr. Maltby, Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, at his episcopal palace, when the prelate one morning asked him 
if he knew the origin of that line? He replied that he did not, but 
was very curious to ascertain. The Bishop, thereupon, to Mr. Sum- 
ner’s great delight, produced the works, not of Virgil, or of any other 
classical author, but of a medieval poet, almost wholly unknown to 
fame, in which was found the line: 


“Tnsedis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdin.” 


Mr. Sumner returned home, and when on an early occasion 
after his return, he chanced to meet some of his distinguished 
literary friends (among whom he mentioned Profs. Felton and Long- 
fellow), he reported the fact of his having seen the line; but he had 
forgotten the name of the author. On his second visit to Europe, 
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from which he has but recently returned, he repaired to the British 
Museum (of which noble institution he was kind enough to give us a 
description,) and there, after searching among old tomes for a while, he 
found the much-sought-for volume. He was so much pleased at dis- 
covering it, that he did not rise from his seat until he had perused the 
work from beginning to end. The name of the author was “ Gual- 
terus,” and the title of the book “ Alexandreid,” or the Exploits of 
Alexander the Great. Mr. S. could not be contented until he had 
traversed the book stores of London, in search of a second copy, 
which he might preserve and transfer to his library at home. 
He was, however, unsuccessful in his search. Learning, just be- 
fore his return to America, that an auction of antique works of great 
rarity and value, was about to take place in London, before leaving 
England, he commissioned a friend to attend the sale, and if the 
“ Alexandreid” should be offered, to purchase it at any reasona- 
ble price. “ And a few days ago,” said the Senator, “ when I received 
my package of English letters, I found a little square bundle, care- 
fully done up and directed to me; and what was my surprise and 
delight, on opening it, to find that I was really the possessor of the 
only copy of that precious little book in America!” He brought out 
the volume and displayed it to us. You have no idea of the real elo- 
quence and hearty enthusiasm with which he related to us this inter- 
esting little episode in his travels; and he actually wrought us up to 
enthusiasm over the line and the work, by his lively narrative of it. 

Perceiving us to be interested in the mementoes of his European 
tour which adorned his apartment, he brought out a very curious 
album, which was presented to him by the public authorities at 
Geneva. It seems to have been a prevalent custom among the Italian 
noblemen of the seventeenth century, to keep small albums for the 
purpose of preserving the signatures of any distinguished persons 
whom they chanced to meet; and they were particularly in vogue at 
that city, which was to Protestantism what Rome was to Catholicism, 
the fountain head of its theological dogmas. For Geneva was the 
principal city on the highway between north-western Europe and 
Rome; and so many were the literary, religious and pleasure seeking 
pilgrims, who at that day longed to catch a glimpse of the land of 
history, of papacy, and of art, that the travel hence was quite exten- 
sive ; and this of course greatly facilitated the collecting of signatures 
of renowned strangers. 

The album which Mr. Sumner showed to us, belonged to a Neapoli- 
tan nobleman, resident at Geneva, who collected the signatures pre- 
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served therein, between the years 1606 and 1640. It contains very 
many curious specimens, some of Italian and German nobles, with 
their family crests elegantly emblazoned upon the same leaf with their 
names; and some English, French and Spanish autographs. The 
most curious of all, and one which cannot fail to be of interest to 
every one who has pondered with delight over “Paradise Lost,” was 
that of John Milton, dated June, 1634. It was written when the 
poet was on his famous pilgrimage to Rome; a journey which had filled 
his happiest dreams from early boyhood, and the reality of which was 
at last fulfilled. While passing through the city of Geneva, he so- 
journed a day or two with the nobleman who possessed this book, and 
in it, at the request of the owner, inscribed the following : 
“__Tf vertue feeble were, 
Heaven itselfe would stoope to her. 

Coelum non animd muto dum trans mare curro. 

JOHANNES MILTONIUS. 

Junii 15, 1634. Anglus.” 

The first line, it will be noticed, is from his “Comus ;” the second from 
Horace, with the words “mutant” and “currunt” changed to 
“muto” and “curro,” in order to apply to himself; a pardonable vani- 
ty, perhaps, in so illustrious a man. Another, of interest only inferior 
to that of Milton, was a signature of Thomas Wentworth, afterward 
Earl of Strafford, who was beheaded for his adherence to the cause of 
Charles the First, by the Great Protector. It was written when 
Wentworth was but twenty-one years of age, and while traveling on 
the Continent, as was the custom of young Englishmen of rank to do 
in those days, to complete their education. 

To give a full description of the names and passages in this book, 
would take up more space than we are allowed, and hence we desist, 
with remarking, that it is certainly one of the most curious relics of 
the past now in existence. 

After enjoying for some time longer, Mr. Sumner’s delightful com- 
pany, we retired from a presence which had fairly fascinated us. And 
we came away convinced that whatever may be the distrust with 
which his political course and fanatical tirades may be regarded, (and 
both are certainly to be deprecated,) it cannot but be acknowledged 
that in the privacy of social life, he is the affable gentleman and the 
generous scholar; and that his faults are to be ascribed to the ill-bal- 
anced enthusiasm of a mind, which, with all the culture which a con- 
tinuous life of study can impart, has been trained to regard as of 
paramount importance in American politics, an unceasing warfare 
upon the institution of slavery. G. M. T. 
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“Appointments.” 


THERE appeared in the Lits of last term, two brief articles which 
attracted more than ordinary attention; not on account of any elabo- 
rate rhetoric or subtlety of thought,—nothing of this kind was at- 
tempted,—but because they embodied the opinions of College on two 
subjects of interest and importance. They struck at what their authors, 
tei in common with the majority of right-thinking men in College, consider 
ai faults of our system ;—one of which faults (perhaps both) has been 
handed down, with a few other absurdities, among the larger mass of 
pone... valuable legacies bequeathed us by the fathers of the institution- 
2a These articles were a step in the right direction. If such expressions 
of opinion have any influence, they must accomplish, in the end, at 
least one of two good results. Either they will call such attention to 
the objectionable matter, as will result in its modification or abolish- 
ment ; or they will, at least, open the subject to a discussion which may 
convince those holding false opinions, of their incorrectness. The lat- 
ter result, when a possible one, is very desirable. There is more dis- 
content with College, and lack of interest in study, caused by a few su- 
perfiuous trammels in the system, than by all the laziness and dissipa- 
tion of the five hundred of us. Objectionable features will find their 
way into the best of systems; (meaning, of course, ours;) but if we 
falsely over-estimate them, let our ideas be stated and corrected, by 
all means. 

We have a few things to say in regard to appointments for Junior 
Exhibition and Commencement. We expect to say nothing which has 
not been said, at sometime, before: but merely to express connect- 
edly a few common-sense ideas which have floated, in a desultory 
manner, through almost every brain in College. 

These exhibitions are so few, and, moreover, are restricted to so 
small a number of individuals, that they can scarcely be considered as 
having for an object, practice in public speaking. Aside from this» 
there appear to be two main purposes which they are intended to ac- 
complish : viz., to display the results of the College training, and to 
make participation in the exhibitions an incentive to study. We pro- 
pose briefly to examine how far they, at present, assist these objects. 

It is proper that in exhibitions of this kind, the best talent of a class 
should be displayed. This is acknowledged by the Faculty, inasmuch 
as they select the best scholars. Butis the criterion of scholarship, con- 
gruous with the nature of exhibitions which are (with the exception of 
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one or two pieces in the ancient languages) purely displays of oratory ? 
Excellence in composition and declamation is certainly the highest 
requisite, and scholarship is not required except as an assistant to it. 
The kind of scholarship thus required, exists much more in general 
literature than in the narrow College curriculum. It is plain, then, 
that the capacities which entitle one to speak at these exhibitions, play 
an extremely subordinate part in them. 

It may be urged, that the compositions and declamations of the 
course are taken into account in giving appointments. We have 
roughly estimated how far they are thus considered. Our calculation 
was founded on the current belief, (we do not vouch for its correctness,) 
that a composition, dispute or declamation counts as much as a week’s 
recitations on any one subject. We threw all fractions of time, ete. 
in favor of the “ literary exercises,’ as College calls them. We find 
at this more than liberal estimate, that the Junior appointment stand 
is influenced but one-eighth as much by “literary exercises” as by 
recitations ; and the Commencement appointment stand, still less. 
The relative influence of the two departments on the merit of the 
exhibitions, is certainly the reverse of this ratio. 

The discrepancy is large, and not on the side of reason; since schol- 
arship is made the qualification, one would naturally expect the exhibi- 
tions to be of scholarship also. ‘The fitness of things” requires a 
change. If it is necessary that the best scholars should be displayed, 
why notgive them something best adapted for them to do? For in- 
stance, subject one man to an examination in Greek ; give another a page 
of disconnected facts expressed in some such diluted language as that of 
Whateley’s Rhetoric, and let him astonish the audience by the celerity 
and accuracy with which he will learn them; have a third sit, unin- 
terrupted by the hubbub of the exhibition, engaged in hard study for 
five consecutive hours, in order to show his faculties of perseverance 
and concentration ; and so on through the appointments. Surely this 
would make the exhibitions more consistent, and, in some instances, 
Sully as interesting. 

We do not wish to be considered, in this, as disparaging scholarship. 
We acknowledge its value and admire proficiency in it. We think 
that, in College at least, it should be esteemed as highly and rewarded 
as fully as any other department of effort; but we do claim that its 
rewards should be of a nature consistent with it, and that it should not 
be permitted to encroach on other provinces of equal merit. 

There are very few who are unable to get appointments, if 
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they want them. Where brains won’t burn phosphorus, lamps 
will burn “ midnight oil,” and the result is the same, as far as scholarship 
goes. Appointments are not as much sought after as they would be, 
if they were obtained only by the favored few, and the result is, that 
they do not fully accomplish the purpose of being incentives to study. 
If men work for them from any motive but their own improvement, it 
is generally from an innocently vain desire to show off their eloquence 
and new clothes; not from a conviction that appointments are neces. 
sarily criterions of talent. This conviction is rare, and its absence 
sometimes gives room for the supposition, (often unjust!) that vanity 
is the motive of study. Such influences move College sentiment to- 
wards indifference in regard to appointments,— this tends to deteriorate 
the exhibitions ; the poor displays send general opinion a step lower, 
and so the reaction is kept up, while the exbihitions get worse and 
worse every year. 

There is another main consideration worthy of much more attention 
than we have opportunity to give it. Every thing abnormal on one 
side of reason is sure to beget a contrary extreme somewhere. On 
the same principle, this exaltation of scholarship beyond its own prov- 
ince, by the Faculty, has a strong, and we believe successful, tendency 
to produce an equally unreasonable depreciation of it by the students. 
In the first place, we are the veriest set of iconoclasts in the world; 
if we see anything more than ordinarily high, we want to knock it 
down for that very reason. Again, on the better side, if we think any- 
thing is oppressed, be it a truth-principle, or a news-boy with his head 
shaved, we magnify its excellence, and (mentally, at least,) set about 
improving its condition. We think scholarship is too high, and don’t 
do its worth justice. We think talent is not appreciated, and therefore 
worship not only ¢he thing itself, but pay honor to eccentricity and 
the “indolence of genius.” Certain it is, that scholarship commands 
less respect from us than from students elsewhere. If there is any 
enthusiasm among us, (and there is enough of it,) it is devoted to 
anything rather than study. Men get up early in the morning and 
work like coal-heavers to get their muscle up for a boat race, while 
they are indifferent to scholastic prizes obtainable with half the labor. 
Others, whose stands barely keep them decently in College, will take 
up Music, German or Choctaw, rather than devote their time tothe 
legitimate studies of the course. Poor scholarship is not the worst 
consequence, however. It is an easy step from indifference in one 
habit to laziness in all. 
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After all, it is consoling to know that other people have been worse 
off than we are. A gentleman who graduated early in the century, 
has told the writer that in his college days, the appointments were 
regulated almost entirely, (in fact, entirely entirely, if we correctly 
remember his statement,) by proficiency in Mathematics. We are 
now some distance in advance of this absurdity, but the same influ- 
ence, lessened in degree, oppresses us still. We hope, for our pros- 
pective children’s sake, that an equal advance will not require another 
fifty years. There are many simple methods of bringing our system 
of appointments and exhibitions to a closer accordance with reason, 
and nearer the excellence to which YALB has aright to aspire. The 
necessity is not that the rewards of scholarship should be lessened, 
but that they should be made more consistent with the peculiarities 
of scholarship itself, and with common sense. Such changes would 
not only cause us to make a better show in public, but they would do 
wonders in removing the indolence and indifference which curse the 
every-day life of so many of us. Reformstarts in the expressed neces- 
sities of the governed rather than in the impulses of rulers ; and it is but 
just to presume that such expressions are as apt to be the result of 
honest conviction as of presumption or unreasonable discontent. 

H. 


Sabbath Evening. 


Still Sabbath Eve! I love thy quiet hours. 
Here do I sit alone—No, not alone, 
For thou thyself art with me, and I feel 
Thy soothing, solemn presence. To thy sweet 
And saddening influence, which steals its way 
Into my heart, my willing spirit yields. 
The herald too, which thou dost send before 
To tell all those who love thee to rejoice, 
And for thy coming (all too long delayed,) 
Prepare, for Sabbath Eve is near—the Star, 
Which thou, of all, hast chosen for thine own, 
(And which I love because it is thy star,) 
Already has proclaimed her mistress near. 
Here would I sit and muse, while thou dost draw 
Thy gently-folding curtains, closer round. 
—How still all Nature is! For she was awed 
At thine approach, and told her whispering winds 
To cease their whispers when the evening came; 
VOL. XXV. 42 
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And to their homes she sent the noisy birds, 

And bade the quiet little stars come forth 

And see thee pass. And now the pale, still moon 

She summons forth, and sends, with her soft beam 

To lighten up thy way—Then pass thou on! 

And yet we would detain thee, for we love 

To look upon thy sweet, sad, holy face. 

Yes! Daughter of the Morning and the Night, 

Born in an hour, the best of that best day, 

Still Sabbath Eve! we love thee. Cc. EB. 


Humismatics nud the Pale College Collection.* 


It is an indisputable fact that—negari non potest quin—the numis- 
matic fever in a very malignant type has broken out in America. It 
has chiefly seized the young, though there are enough adult patients 
to show that every age is exposed. It seems to spread by inocula- 
tion. The subject having received a few coins from a relative return- 
ed from Europe, or from some collector who finds it necessary to thin 


-out his treasures, soon develops the symptoms. He turns over and 
-over the infectious coppers, tries them by every light, deciphers what 


he can of device, date, and denomination, wonders if his curiosities 
are genuine, seeks some testimony that they are rare, and reads inter- 
esting descriptions which seem to apply to every variety except what 
he has. He desires some of those wonderful specimens, that his own, 
which now are almost despicable, may shine by their reflected light. 
The purses of fathers and brothers are regularly searched, but with 
no more covetous purpose than to discover, and of course to appro- 
priate, any curious coin which may have come in change. The family 
grocer becomes an invaluable assistant; and as he brings from behind 
tea-caddies and from among his blue and red paper packages the 
«‘bung-town” coppers which have been imposed on him unawares, the 
young collector’s eyes sparkle with delight. His museum presently 
becomes so large that close consultations are held with sisters and 
playmates as to the necessity of a more commodious receptacle. He 


*For the above contribution we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. F. P. 


Brewer, who has recently arranged the college collection.—Eb. 
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has used match-boxes long enough. A well contrived plea to parents 
secures a large case, which must be filled with speed. A happy 
method of multiplying specimens occurs to him ; to wit, to collect the 
cents and half-cents of every year; for as they bear different dates 
they are substantially different coin. 

The youth is now decidedly changed. Love-sickness is not more 
powerful than coin-sickness to draw away from ordinary concerns. 
The patient forgets birds and flowers, marbles and kites, to talk and 
dream only of types and legends, obverses and reverses, antiques and 
uniques. 

The zeal of collectors is felt far and wide in the community. It 
has developed a new branch of trade in our large cities. An English 
dealer told us that the price of American coins had increased 300 per 
cent. in three years. A host of ugly creations of past times are van- 
ishing from our circulation. Even the country people are beginning to 
feel that the money which they use, is really a work of art, had a de- 
signer, has a history, and may have a value for something besides cur- 
rency. They part with a defaced copper or quarter with the disquiet- 
ing thought that, perhaps, it is an all but priceless treasure. No 
common sense is able to show what cents are uncommon, nor is 
the rarity of a penny to be determined by ordinary penetration. 

There is however, aside from all that is trifling, much real advan- 
tage to be obtained from the pursuit, and it is therefore with pleasure 
that we see an increasing interest in numismatics felt in college also. 
To meet its wants among us, the nucleus of a cabinet has been ob- 
tained for the institution and deposited, with the exception of the gold 
coins, in the Library. It is systematically arranged in a chest of drawers 
ona plan which will admit of extensive additions without change. 
In the department of ancient coins, the geographical order has been 
adopted for the issues of cities and countries, under each of which the 
autonomous and imperial are chronologically arranged. Thus a coin 
of Nero struck at Antioch of Syria and bearing the civic emblems and 
titles on the reverse, will be found among the coins of thatcity. But 
since the time of Constantine, the issues of the several mints being 
distinguished by little more than initials, nor always by them, are no 
longer separated from the regular currency of the empire. The Ro- 
man coins are of course arranged chronologically. 

In the modern department, the geographical arrangement of the 
larger divisions has been followed, except where it conflicted with our 
patriotism. ‘The first place in America is of course given to the U. 
S.; to which are assigned all coins and tokens struck in any part of 
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what is now our territory, or for circulation therein ; all medals in 
honor of its citizens or particularly pertaining to its history, even 
though in a European collection they would be appropriately classi- 
fied elsewhere. The present political boundaries are taken for boun- 
daries in the cabinet, so that the currency of duchies which have been 
absorbed in France or mediatized in Prussia are placed in connection 
with those countries respectively : the coins of the German Empire 
intended for the Netherlands will be found with those of Holland ; 
those for Nuremburgh, with Bavaria. Coins of particular colonies 
are not placed with the mother country, but where they fall geograph- 
ically, as Gibraltar with Spain and Sierra Leone in Africa ; although 
the copper of Louis Philippe marked Colonies Francaises, correspond- 
ing with the home monetary system and bearing the name of no par- 
ticular colony, is to be found in the French drawer. In general the 
system laid down by R. S. Poole in the Encye. Brit. 8th edition, 
Article Numismatics, has been followed, except that the Byzantine 
coins are retained with the ancient instead of being placed with the 
modern, and the oriental are not formed into a grand division by 
themselves. A separate department is assigned for the varieties of 
our continental paper money, a collection of which has been begun. 
The college had for a long time possessed some coins which were 
on exhibition in the Trumbull Gallery. Thus we find notice of a 
siege-piece of Newark, belonging to the Yale College collection, with 
an engraving of it in Lambert’s “Colony of New Haven,” 1838. No 
catalogue was ever made of these as far as we know. The cabinet of 
Mr. T. H. Johns of Canandaigua, N. Y., came to the college after his 
death. This was especially rich in English coins, furnishing the 
greater part of what are now here, and contained a number of Roman 
imperial dug up in England. The Roman family coins were chiefly 
bought at an auction sale in N. Y., in Oct., 1856. Most of the copies 
of American medals were obtained of Mr. Thomas Wyatt, whose de- 
scriptive catalogue is in the Library. Since the collection has been 
arranged, 1028 coins have been presented by friends and acknowledg- 
ed in the N. H. Journal and Courier. About half of these, including 
many large silver coins, were collected by the late Miss Sarah Maria 
L. Street, and presented by her mother. The chief deficiency is in the 
department of ancient coins in which we should be best supplied. 
Our scholars who give much time to the study of Greek and Roman 
authors, labor under a disadvantage, not so much felt by European 
students, in being removed so far in space, as well as in time, from the 
places and scenes which molded that literature. Classic names in- 
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deed abound, but our Rome is not the seven-hilled city ; our Athens 
is without an acropolis, and our Alexandria contains neither Cleopa- 
tra’s needle nor Pompey’s pillar. Many a German town has more rel- 
ics of Roman times than exist in our whole country. We are disjoint- 
ed from the regions of classical antiquity, distant from its remains, 
and the language comes to us twice dead. ‘True, the taste of travel 
is more indulged of late, so that many of our scholars see some por- 
tion of the old world; but this cannot be done by the majority, at 
least in their early education, when external helps are most needed to 
make book knowledge vivid and real. If a class could be taken to 
see the Tiber on the same day that they studied the story of Cocles ; 
or return from Colonus to read how the blind Oedipus came to the sa- 
cred spot grown over with the laurel, the olive and the vine, or go from 
their Iliad to the gallery of Aeginetan sculptures at Munich, the pu- 
pils might be no better able in consequence to decline a noun or trace 
an etymology, but they would be brought more into sympathy with 
their author, and more ready for the mental labor of fully comprehend- 
ing and analyzing his thought. 

This evil of our trans-Atlantic distance may be diminished. Much 
may be done, as is done in European universities, in respect to the art 
treasures and scenic advantages of other places, by paintings of 
scenery, models of public buildings, and plaster copies of statues and 
carvings. The curators of museums are liberal in this matter, and in 
almost every large collection of ancient statues one can see fac-similes 
of the choicest works existing in all parts of the world. We might 
have here, as the English have in the Sydenham Crystal Palace 
copies of the gems of modern as well as ancient sculpture. But 
while we cannot expect many more discoveries of ancient statues to. 
furnish our college halls with collections of originals, nor can afford 
to bring hither Egyptian obelisks like that of the Place de la Con- 
corde, nor a whole temple, as did the Prussian sovereign to Berlin, it 
is possible to form a collection of coins, genuine relics of antiquity, 
which shall be a miniature, yet complete gallery of ancient art, a wit- 
ness to ancient civilization, and a rich repository of those various 
items of knowledge that adhere to the stamped metal. 

Of the many uses of such a cabinet we will give a single example. 
The mythology of the Greeks or the popular conception among 
them of divine beings was shaped as truly by the works of artists as 
by those of poets. Athena and Ares were not abstract and imper- 
sonal deities of wisdom and war, proper to be invoked for blessings 
in their departments, but they had human form and features which 
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were recognizable by everv child. They are often represented on 
coins, and almost always without names, so well known were they. 
The existence of this knowledge was assumed by writers when the 
divinities were introduced into their dramatic and epic compositions, 
and its possession is a bond of sympathy between author and reader. 
It cannot be obtained from description, nor yet from ordinary engrav- 
ings so quickly, so accurately or so satisfactorily as from a brief study 
of the portraits on coins. Many other advantages to be obtained from 
the same source are happily set forth by the poet Addison in his 
“Dialogues upon the Usefulness of Ancient Medals. Especially in 
relation to the Latin and Greek Poets.” 

Even a small collection is useful to stimulate a taste for history in 
the collector; but the value of a cabinet for historical reference in- 
creases in proportion and more than in proportion to its size. Our 
museum will soon be enlarged so as to makeits utility felt, if a little 
pains be taken by those interested in the object, to supply what is 
wanting. For the convenience of such persons, the following catalogue 
has been prepared.* 


CATALOGUE OF 
YALE COLLEGE NUMISMATIC COLLECTION, 


— JUNE, 1860. 

ANCIENT.—CITIES AND PRINCES. 
Silver. Cop. Silv. Cop. 
Rhegium, -- 1) Phlius, 
Panormus, -- Messenia, 
Syracusz, -- 4{Laconia. Lacedeemon, 
Hieron I -- Arcadia, 
Agathocles, -- 3|Ionia. Erythre, 
Hieron II, --  6)|Syria. Seleucus incertus, 
Cossura, 1 ..|Seleucis. AntiochiaadOrontem, .. 
Macedonia, & Nero, 
Philippus II, Galba, 
Antigonus Gonatas, Antoninus Pius, a. 
Thessalia Aenianes, ox, = Philippus II, 
Aetolia, -- 1) Laodicea ad mare. Autonomous,.. 17 
Boeotia, Trajanus, 
Thespiae, M. Aur Antoninus, 
Attica. Athenac, 2 3 Undetermined Emperors, -. 16 
Achaia. Corinthus, 1 1/Pheenice. Tyrus, Demetrius, 
Sicyon, as Undetermined, ox 


* Although it is desirable, to some extent, to have fairer specimens or new varie- 
ties of what are already on hand, yet coins and medals not found in the catalogue 
would be especially desirable—Donations may be left at the College Library. 
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Silo. Silv. Cop. 
Aegyptus. PtolemaeusI. Soter, 1 -- | Rubrius Dossenus, 
XI Auletes, | Seribonius Libo, 
Undetermined, -- Sentius, 
Alexandria. Nero, Saturninus, 
M. Aurelius, 1) Servilius Rullus, 
Gallienus, | Sicinius, 
Quietus, Silius Nerva, 
Claudius Gothicus, .- 1) Titius, 
Aurelianus, -- 1) Titurius, 
Vabalathus, -- Valerius Acisculus, 
Undetermined, 87| Vibius Pansa, 
Varus, as 

ROME. Augustus, B. C. 27—A. D. 14., 

monetales, 

Republican As, me Apronius, on & 
Sextans, Asinius Gallus, ae 
Uncia, 3 Lurius Agrippa, 
Meecilius Tullus, 
FAMILY COINS. Plotius Rufus, ae 
Aelius Bala, _ Salvius Otho, — 
Aemilius Scaurus, Valerius Messala, 
Antestius 1  ..|Divus Augustus, 2 
Gragulus, 1  ..| Agrippa, M. Vipsanius, a * 
Antonius Balbus, 1 Tiberius, A. D. 14—37, 
Aquilius, 22 » 
Atilius Saranus, Drusus, junior, son of Tiberius, .. 1 
Baebius,  _.|Germanicus, nephew of Tiberius, .. 
Caecilius Metellus Scipio, 1 _.| Vespasianus. <A. D. 69—79, 
Calpurnius, Piso Frugi, 70 
Carisius quinarius, _ 72 or 73, 1 8 
Pulcher, 1 ..| Titus, 79—81 a 
Coelius Caldus, | Domitianus, 81—96, 
Cornelius Lentulus, 75, 
Lent. Marcellinus, 86, 
Sulla Dictator, 87, 
Gellius, 1  ..| Nerva, 95—98, 
Junius Silanus, 97, 
Licinius, 1 _.|Trajanus, 98—117, .. 6 
Livineius Regulus, 101—3, 
Maenius Antiaticus, 112—17 
Mamilius Limetanus, Hadrianus, 111—138,. 11 
Marcius Censorinus, 117, 
Minucius Rufus, - om 119 or after, 4 5 
Papirius Carbo, 1 ..| Sabina, wife of Hadrian, © “oe 
Pinarius Natta, 1 ..|Aelius. <A. D. 137, ow 
Plaetorius Cestianus, 2  _.| Antoninus Pius, 138—161, ie. ce 
Plautius, q iu 
Pompeius Faustulus, 152, 
Porcius Cato, 153, 
Postumius, 155, 
Procilius, 1 ..| Faustina Senior Diva, 
Renius, 1  ..|M. Aurelius, 161—180, on 
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Silv. 
M. Aurelius, 145, 1 
173, 
Divus, 
Faustina, junior, 2 
Lucilla, wife of L. Verus, 2 
Didius Julianus, 193, sii 
Sept. Severus, 193—211, 
198—201, 1 
209, 1 
Domna, Julia Augusta, 4 
Julia Pia Felix Augusta, -- 
Caracalla, 211—17, = 
201—3, 
215, 2 
Elagabalus, 218—22, 
221, 1 
Julia Maesa, 1 
Severus Alexander. 222—35, 
Mamea, mother of Sev. Alex. -- 
Maximinus. 235—38, ox 
Gordianus III. 238—44, 2 
Philippus I. 244—49. 
Philippus IT. 1 
Herennia Etruscilla, 
Trebonianus Gallus, 251—4, 1 
Volusianus‘ 1 
Gallienus. 253—68, me 
Salonina, 
Postumus. 258—67, in 
267, 
Lelianus, 267, 
Victorinus. 267—7, 
Marius. 267, 1 
Tetricus Pater, 267—73, 
Filius, 
Claudius Gothicus, 268—70, 
Divus, 
Probus. 276—82, a 
Carinus. 283—5, 


Dioeletian, 284—305, 
Maximianus Herculeus, 286—308 __ 
Constantius Chlorus, 292—306 
Ceesar, 
Galerius Maximianus, 292—311, 
Ceesar, 
Carausius, 287—93, 
Allectus. 293—96, 1 
Maximinus Daza, 305—13, iow 
Maxentius, 306—12, 
Licinius, Pater 307—123, ‘ao 
Filius, 
Constantinus M. 306—47.307, 
Augustus, 
Constantinopolis, 
ma, 


Cop. 


to 


Silv. Cop. 
Crispus, 317—26, 
Delmatius, 
Constantinus II. 317—40, 10 
323—61, 
Augustus, 5 
Magnentius, 350—3, (gold) 
Decentius, 351—3, 
Julianus, 455—63 Augustus,.. -. 1 
Valentinianus I. 354—75, 1 .. 2 
Gratianus. 367—83, 
Honorius. 395—423, ee | 
EASTERN EMPIRE. 
Arcadius. 384—408, 
Anastasius. 491—518, 
Justinianus. 527—65, 
Justinus II. 565—78, 
and Sophia, .. -. 1 
Tib. Constantinus, 578—82,.. -. 1 
1 


Mauricius, 582—602, 
Michael II., and Theophilus, 

820—9, 
Theophilus, 329842, 
Michael III. and Theodora, 

842—67, 
Romanus I. 919—44, eer 
Johannes I. Zimisces, 

969—76, 1 
Alexius I. Comnenus, 1081— 

1118, 

Total ancient coin. 2 120 583 

MODERN COINS. 

United States before 1775, -. 8 13 

Washington pieces, -. -. 19 

Struck 1776—91,  .. -. 72 

Mint, 

Struck since 1792, -. -. 115 
British America, ak 
Other American States, -- 48 36 
Great Britain, 5 194 341 
Sweden, 
Denmark 4 
Netherlands and Belgium, .. 10 35 
France, -- 2% 91 
Spain, 1 2 
Portugal, =x 
Germany, ae 
Switzerland, 
Italy, 49 80 
Russia, -- 4 2 
Greece, 8 
Turkish dominions, 1 31 7 
Oriental and African, a 


ToTaL MODERN CoINs, 7 519 1347 
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Book Rotices. 
Life Before Him. A Novel. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 


WE always open the heralding volume of a new poet or novelist, 
with a feeling more serious, we are sure, than curiosity. The mere 
fact that another has stepped forward to offer Ais illustrations of the 
way the world goes on, is of sober interest, without immediately ques- 
tioning how he does it. And as to the how, while one holds the book 
in his hand, as yet unopened, there is plenty of opportunity for the 
awakening of a great throng of hopes and fears about the character 
and powers of the new comer. A new poet or novelist is, in our opin- 
ion, per se an interesting phenomenon. 

We are all glad to seize the extended hand of this one, and give 
it a good shake; for he is a man one likes to hear talk. These 
stories of now-a-days, so far as the stories go, are so excessively inane 
and flaccid, that, of course, we have stopped looking for anything new 
or admirable in dramatic plot. If the characters are not absurdly hy- 
per-natural, and can talk well, die pathetically, and marry in good deep 
blood-color, it is all we can expect, for it is all we ever get. There 
is an intensity of sensation in this book, which never droops into medi- 
ocrity, and which makes it good for us to read,—we, who are in such 
danger of getting our blood stagnant, and our fire and enthusiasm 
evaporated out of us. 

For sale by Thomas H. Pease, Chapel stvest., 


Against Wind and Tide. By Hotme Lex, Author of Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, &c., &c. 
This Holme Lee, appears to be of the Thackeratic school of novel 
writers ; a cold-cut, insincere sort of man, who knows several things 
He follows his master in the peculiarity of talking freely about his 
characters, while the scenes are being shifted ; assuring his audience, 
from time to time, that this “Pyramus is not a real Pyramus,” and 
this lion, despite his roaring, is only “Snug, the joiner.” The plot of the 
story is laid in England, in order, we suppose, to have the benefit of 
the “Manors” and “Granges,” and Sir Thomas Tompkin’s; for, with 
the exception of a couple of pages of mill-riot, it might all have been 
located in Pinktown, or Jonesville, U.S. A. There are a host of ab- 
surdities and crudities in it, from first to last; yet it is worth reading 
simply for the naturalness about it, so far above the live-happy-ever- 
after doings of the perfectionist novels. This man gives you the curl- 
papers over-night, as well as the curls at breakfast. Withal, his gen- 
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eralizing and quasi-philosophic glances-aside, are worth hearing, and 
there is, at least, one good character in the book; so that it will kill a 
rainy afternoon pleasantly, and being handsomely got up by the Towns- 
ends, will help adorn that rather shabbily-lined bookcase. To be pro- 
cured by calling on Mr. T. H. Pease, Chapel street. 


The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, July, 1860. For sale by T. H. Pease, 
Chapel Street. 

If any one has a spare five dollar bill upon his person, he had bet- 
ter therewith pay the amount of his subscription to Foreign Missions. 
But if he has already paid it—which we are not prepared to say is 
utterly impossible—he should at once repair to the store above men- 
tioned, and ask to be allowed to subscribe for the Eclectic Magazine, 
which everybody knows is of more account than any other of the 
Monthlies, on either side of the Atlantic. The last number begins 
with an engraving of the Earl of Elgin, late Governor General of 
Canada, and follows it up with seventeen articles; among which are, 
“ Lord Macaulay and his writings;” one on “ Preaching and Preach- 
ers,” and a short, but horribly circumstantial article, entitled, “ Snakes 
I have met.” 


The Knickerbocker : 


The July Number, in spite of the warm weather, comes out as cool 
and crisp as a fresh head of lettuce. Among its varied contents we 
notice, as an exhilirating article, the “ Trout-Book of the Year.” For 
sale by Thomas H. Pease, Chapel street. 


The Songs of Yale: New Edition. 
This issue contains all the older songs, together with such of the 
latest as were deemed worthy to be put into the collection. An ex- 


cellent view of the Colleges, graces the volume. For sale at 155 
Divinity College. 
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Wemorabilia Paleusia. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 

In the late choice of officers for Lrvonta and the BrorHErs In UnIrty, there was . 
a step taken in the right direction. As far back as our knowledge extends, there 
has been more or less strife between the three Junior Societies for the election of 
their respective candidates. Junior “politics,” so called, have to a considerable 
extent entered into and controlled the elections. The contest—not to speak of the 
injudicious choice sometimes made, has not unfrequently been attended with con- 
siderable personality and ill-feeling, which have done much to impair friendship 
between men and classes. The best way. beyond all question, if practicable, would 
be to make no nominations by societies, but to leave College untrammeled in its 
choice. The next best way, and the one adopted this year, is for the several 
Junior societies to agree upon suitable candidates, thereby avoiding “election- 
eering” and other attendent evils, which usually follow in the train of a closely con- 
tested campaign. For some of the minor offices there always has been, and 
probably always will be, more or less society conflict. But if in the choice of 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents, the Junior Societies hereafter will do as much as 
has been done this year, they will have helped to remove from our elections a very 
ancient and serious evil. 

The elections held on Wednesday evening, May 30, resulted as follows: 


LINONIA. BROTHERS IN UNITY. 
President, 
8S. Artour Bent. Tracy PECK, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
E. Srxs. JosePH L. SHIPLEY. 
Librarian, 
Perer COLLIER. Rosert H. Firzuven. 
Vice-Librarian, 
MELVILLE C. Day. RICHARD SKINNER. 
Secretary, 
H. H. Murray. RICHARD Morse. 
Vice-Secretary, 
George S. HAMLIN. Wituiam G. SuMNER. 
Collector, 


FRANKLIN B. DEXTER. 


Censor, 


Joun C. Kinyey. 

At the next regular meeting of the two societies, the following resolutions were 
presented, and with great unaminity adopted. 

“Resolved, 1st.—That no member of the Freshman Class be allowed to join either 
Society before Statement of Facts. 

Resolved, 2d.—That the members of both Societies are hereby prohibited from pledg- 
ing, or by any understanding whatsoever binding the free action of any member of 
the Freshman Class before the close of the Statement of Facts; and that therefore 
every such understanding and promise is declared dishonorable and void; and 
moreover, that all such pledges and understandings, whoever may have been the 
parties are considered as of no effect. 
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Resolved, 3rd.—That there be no Committees or Agents for electioneering 
purposes. 

Resolved, 4th.—That the main features of the active campaign of the Societies, 
be Campaign Meetings, and Statement of Facts—the Campaign Meetings to be held 
alternately by the two Societies, at times agreed upon by the Presidents, provided 
that the last Campaign Meeting be held by that Society, which may be represented 
first at the Statement of Facts. 

Resolved, 5th.—That at the Statement of Facts, which shall be held on the first 
Wednesday of the Fall term, the Orators of the respective Societies speak alter- 
nately: and that immediately upon the close of the speaking, the members of 
the Freshman Class be requsted to make known their choice of Societies by 
depositing at the call of the roll by the Vice Secretaries a ballot, inscribed with 
the name of the individual and the name of the Society; and that the result be 
announced then and there by the Presidents. 

Resolved, 6th.—That these resolutions be printed by both Societies for convenient 
distribution, and that they be read at every Statement of Facts, prior to the argu- 
ments of each Society, by the Presidents.” 

It is to be hoped most sincerely that the proposed reform in conducting the 
Society Campaigns, will prove a decided success. Statement of Facts will then re- 
gain its old and true position, and it will be, as it once was, the best occasion for 
vigorous, effective speaking offered in College. There have been orations pro- 
nounced upon the Statement of Facts stage, which would do honor to older men 
than College Students. There is no reason why the reform should not begin now 
and here, and the next term witness among us an old-fashioned, earnest, eloquent 
Statement of Facts. 

The Orators chosen for that occasion are as follows: 


LINONIA. BROTHERS IN UNITY. 

Senior Orators, 

GerorGE M. Tow Le. JOHN E. MARSHALL. 
Junior Orators, 


DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN. Henry P. Jounston. 


PRESENTATION DAY. 


Presentation Day is perhaps the most pleasant and yet the saddest occasion con- 
nected with the history of any class at Yale. The Rubicon of Sophomore Biennial 
having been safely crossed, Junior and Senior years soon glide away, and all look 
forward to Presentation Day as the most eventful period in College life. Then it 
is that the work is done. Whether well or poorly done, it is none'the less done, 
and every one looks back upon the four years that are gone, with strange thoughts 
and varied emotions. College tasks and irksome duties are indeed finished, and the 
pulse beats somehow faster as the thought comes up that now each is to act as an 
independent, responsible man. But this is not all. Presentation Day, is also, Part- 
ing day, and that thought alone is enough to awaken consecrated feelings. 

On Wednesday morning, June 13, at the appointed hour, the Senior Class 
assembled for the last time in their old chapel seats. The names of the candidates 
for degrees were read off by the Senior Tutor in Latin, as far as possible, and the 
President, in turn, delivered a short address, also in Latin. A Poem was thon 
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recited by the Class Poet, Charles A. Boies, of Keene, N. H. We are sure all who 
heard it, hold the opinion expressed by one of the Faculty, that it was a “superior 
production, abounding in fine poetic thought and imagery.” The Valedictory Ora- 
tion, sometimes called the Class Oration, in distinction from the Valedictory at 
Commencement, was pronounced after the Poem, by Joseph L. Daniels, of East 
Medway, Mass.: Subject—Tuz EpucaTED MAN AS A CONSERVATIVE AND REFORMER. 
The character of Mr. Daniels’ writing is too well-known to demand at this time any 
comment. Both productions will soon be published. The exercises were concluded 
by singing the farewell Ode, composed by Charles H. Richards, of Meriden, N. H. 

In the afternoon the class assembled in the President’s Lecture Room, whence 
they marched two by two, out under the elms in front of South Middle, where a 
circular row of seats had been provided for them. Pipes and tobacco were distri- 
buted, and the exercises began. GERMANIA furnished the instrumental music. All 
the front windows of North Middle, Lyceum and South Middle, were filled with 
ladies, as interested spectators of the scene. Songs written for the occasion were 
sung—pipes smoked—and Division Histories read. This last is one of the most 
interesting and amusing features of the day. The Historians were, Edward Bolt- 
wood, First Division; Samuel Dunham, Second Division; Edward G. Holden, Third 
Division ; Isaac J. Post, Fourth Division. 

After the histories were all read, the songs all sung, the Class formed a circle 
and each man shook the other by the hand and bade him a long Good-Bye. No 
wonder that on such occasion, men weep like children. It is no easy thing to 
break up, ina moment, the intimate personal relations which four years of friend- 
ship have cemented between classmates. No easy thing to feel that never, (a strong 
word that,) never as a class will they meet again. Class feeling may be carried to 
excess—but its strength at such a time, no one can condemn. When this saddest 
exercise was over, they all moved in procession to the Library, where they planted 
the Ivy, and thence passed through every entry in College, and gave three hearty 
cheers for each old, time-scarred building. AtSouth College the Class of 61, in accord- 
ance with custom, formed an outer circle, and stood with uncovered heads, while 
the graduating Class, in the same manner, passed inside from South to North entry. 
After each Class had cheered the other, the march was continued through the Col- 
lege grounds, thence to the President’s and Professors’ houses—and then Presenta- 
tion Day was over. 


POW WOW. 


This is an institution of recent origin, and has not the doubtful argument of great 
antiquity, so often urged in favor of similar performances. It was in some respects 
an improvement on those which have preceeded it; for which we say, all praise. 
The transparencies were good for the occasion ; the disguises ditto; the music 
(Germania) the best that could be obtained ; the fireworks a novelty ; the speeches,— 
which hardly any body heard, on account of the noise of the Sophomores and the 
infernal screeching of horns, we are told, were not characterized by the excesses 
which are too frequently the accompaniment of Pow Wow. The usual procession 
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was formed, and boarding school maidens honored with the usual compliment of a 
serenade. Now that this first demonstration of ’63 is over, and the excitement and 
effervescence of animal passion have subsided, we earnestly recommend that when 
the time shall come to take action upon the Burial of Euclid, that they either change 
the entire character of the Temple exercises, or vote the whole thing down; for as it 
stands now, it is a disgrace to us, and to the College. 


COMMENCEMENT APPOINTMENTS. 
The Class of ’60 have received the following appointments, which speak well for 


.the scholarship of the class. 


Valedictory, Salutatory, 
Joun M. Morris. M. Martin. 


Philosophical Orations, 


WILLIAM W. PHELPS, James H. ScHNEIDER. 
High Orations, 
Wm. Pennington, Wm. H. Hale, Oscar M. Carrier, Jacob W. Russell, 
‘? Mason Young, Othniel C. Marsh, Henry L. Hall, Marcus P. Knowlton. 


Orations, 
Edward Boltwood, Linus Blakesley, Nathaniel Norton, Samuel R. Warren, 
Henry W. Camp, {§ Geo. L. Beers, Erastus C. Beach, Daniel C. Eaton, 
Chas. H. Richards, { E. G. Masson, Joseph L. Daniels,Charles A. Boies, 
Wm. Fowler, Wn. T. Smith, Francis Delafield, Lemuel T. Wilcox, 
Thos. H. White, Robert N. Wilson, ( Jos. E. Kittredge, George H. Griffin. 


Dissertations, 


“Wm. H. Hurlbut, Daniel Denison, Frederick H. Colton, Wm. C. Johnson, 


Alonzo B. Ball, Charles H. Vandyne, Horace L. Fairchild, Luther M. Jones, 
Henry E. Barnes, Robert S. Davis, Lyman B. Bunnell, Henry W. Siglar, 
George L. Catlin. 


First Disputes, 
Alfred C. Palfrey, George Engs, Thomas G. Hunt, Henry G. Marshall. 
Wm. E. Bradley, Fred’k L. Chappell, George Rice, 


Second Disputes, 
Daniel Hebard, Geo. W. Arnold, Frederick C. Ogden, David L. Haight, 
Alba L. P. Loomis, { Wm. E. Foster, Wm. McAlpine, E. P. Freeman, 


Edgar A. Finney, § Henry L. Johnson, Edwin R. Barnes, Thos. L. B. Howe. 
i E. L. Holmes, Winfield S. Keyes, 


Colloquies, 
Lowndes H. Davis, { Wm. M. Bristol, Clarence E. Dutton, Henry Champion, 
Francis R. Way, Chas H. Owen, Richard B. Brown, Oliver A. Kingsbury. 
John F. Seely, Samuel Dunham, Daniel R. Elder, 
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COLLEGE PRIZES, 
At the conclusion of the exercises in the chapel on Presentation morning, the 
following prizes were announced by the President. 


For English Composition, 
CLass OF 1862. 


FIRST PRIZE. SECOND PRIZE. THIRD PRIZE. 


D. H. Chamberlai 
First Division, Frederic Adams, Testes Cook, George M. Beard. 


§ Richard Skinner, John P. Taylor, 
Third Division, ( Henry H. Stebbins, ( T. G. Thurston, Frederic A. Ward. 


Woolsey Scholarship,—Class of 1863, 
WALTER HEBERT SMYTH. 


Hurlbut Scholarship, 
HASKELL. 


This scholarship was founded the present year, by Henry A. Hurlbut, Esq., of 
New York City. He endowed the College with a fund of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
the income of which for one year, is to be given to that member of the Freshman 
Class who shall stand second on the examination for the Woolsey Scholarship. 


Prizes for the Solution of Mathematical Problems, 


Thornton M. Hinkle, 


FIRST PRIZE, Jacob Berry. SECOND PRIZE, | Walter H. Smyth. 


TOWNSEND PREMIUMS. 

Among the highest honors awarded in College, are the Townsend Premiums, 
which are given to the six members of the Senior Class who shall have written 
the best essays upon subjects selected and proposed by the Faculty. 

The subjects proposed this year, were—I. WasuInGTON IrvinG,—II. THE POWER 
or Secrecy,—III. THz Unwritten Laws oF HuMAN NATURE TAKEN AS A BASIS 
OF WRITTEN Law. 

The successful candidates were, Joseph L. Daniels, Luther M. Jones, Edward G. 
Mason, Charles H. Owen, William W. Phelps. 


THE DEFOREST MEDAL. 

In the instrument, which, by the donation of David C. DeForest, Esq., conveyed 
to Yale College in 1823, the sum of five thousand dollars, and which in 1852, 
amounted to about twenty thousand dollars, there occurs the following clause :— 
the Corporation or Assigns shall “ procure to be made annually a Gold Medal, of the 
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value of One Hundred dollars, to be denominated the DeForest Prize; with such 
inscription as the President shall direct; to be given to that scholar of the Senior 
Class, who shall write and pronounce an English Oration in the best manner, on 
some day in either the months of May or June in each year:—the President and 
Professors being judges, and every member of the Senior Class a candidate for the 
Prize.” In 1852 the candidates, in addition to writing Townsend Essays, prepared 
Orations expressly for the DeFofest. But as it was concluded that any one who 
could justly carry off a DeForest Prize, could also obtain a Townsend, the number 
of contestants was limited to those who should receive Townsend Premiums. 


On Friday, June 15, the candidates for the DeForest Medal, spoke in the fol 
lowing order:— 


I. Tue Power or SECRECY. 
WALTER PueEtps, New York City. 


II. THe Unwritten Laws or HuMAN NATURE TAKEN AS A BASIS OF WRITTEN 
Law. 


CHarLEs Hunter OwEn, Hartford, Conn. 


III. THe Unwritten Laws or Human NATURE TAKEN ASA BASIS OF WRITTEN 
Law. 


Jutivs HamMonD Warp, Spencer, Mass. 
IV. THe Power or SEcREcY. 
Epwarp Gay Mason, Chicago, Ill. 


VY. Tue Unwritren Laws or HumAN NATURE TAKEN AS A BASISOF WRITTEN 
Law. 


LuTHER MAYNARD JonES, Marlborough, N. H. 


VI. Tue Unwritten Laws or HumMAN NATURE TAKEN AS A BASIS OF WRITTEN 
Law. 


JOsEPH LEONARD DANIELS, East Medway, Mass. 


The performances of Mr. Mason and Mr. Jones, were especially applauded, and 
fo the latter of these the DeForest was awarded. 


Since the establishment of this Prize, the following persons have been awarded 
the Medal. 


Class of 1852, Homer B. Sprague, East Douglass, Mass. 
Class of 1853, AnDREw D. Wuire, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class of 1854, Wiii1am H. Fenn, Charleston, 8. C. 

Class of 1855, ALEXANDER McD. Lyon, Erie, Pa. 

Class of 1856, Patngas W. Caxins, Corning, N. Y. 
Class of 1857, Avaustus H. Srrone,* Rochester, N. Y. 
Class of 1858, CHauncry S. Ke.ioaa, Bridgewater, N. Y. 
Class of 1859, Ropert A. Styies, Woodford Co., Ky. 
Class of 1860, Lurner M. Jones, Marlborough, N. H. 


* The performances of Mr. Strong and John Milton Holmes of Chicago, Ill., were judged of 
equal merit, and the Medal fell to the former by lot. 
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BEETHOVEN SOCIETY. 
The following Election of Officers took place June 6, 1860. 

THERON BALDWIN, President, 

GEORGE A. PELTON, Vice-President, 

H. P. DeForest, Secretary, 

Joun C. Kinney, Treasurer, 

J. Henry Braprorp, Librarian, 


Wm. D. ANDERSON, 

THEODORE 8S. Wynkoop, ‘ 
FRANKLIN 8S. BRADLEY, Organists, 
HowarpD KInGssury, 


GustavE J. StoecKEL, Musical Director. 


YALE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The Election of Officers on Thursday evening, June 7, resulted as follows:— 


GEORGE A. PELTON, President, 

JAMES H. Crosby, Vice-President, 

Levi P. TREADWELL, Secretary, 

Joun W. Barton, Corresponding Secretary, 
Tuomas A. Emerson, Treasurer, 

James G. CLARK, Librarian. 


BOATING. 


On Wednesday, May 30, preceding the publication of the former Lit, the post-- 
poned race for the Champion Flag occurred. We were unable to notice the affair 
in that number owing to the time of its publication. It will perhaps be remem- 
bered that the first race was undecisive on account of the Atlanta’s not hearing the 
Commodore’s order, ‘ Give Way.” On Wednesday, however, the question was deci-- 
ded. The harbor was smooth, the crews in good spirits, and eyerything satisfacto-. 
rily arranged. The same boats—the Atlanta (61,) the Nereid (61,) the Thulia (62,). 
were entered. They drew for position, which resulted in the following order:— 
Thulia 1st, inside, Atlanta 2d, Nereid 3d. At the first report of the Commodore’s 
pistol, the boats fell into line; at the second, they all got ready; at the third all 
gave way. Snap! went two of the Atlanta’s oars. A fourth shot recalled the 
boats, and they again fell into line. The Atlanta’s broken oars having been replaced, 
a second and successful start was made. The Nereid shot ahead finely, the Thulia 
close behind, and next the Atlanta. At the end of Long Wharf the first two boats 
were neck and neck, and there was a close struggle for the lead. The splendid 
discipline of the Thulia, however, told at length, and gradually they began to pass 
their rival. As the boats neared the buoy the contest was most vigorous and deter- 
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mined. The boat which first turns the stake has a decided advantage over the rest. 
Nearer and closer they came. Every stroke told. The blue caps still ahead, and 
close in their wake the red caps of the Nereid. As the Thulia bent around in a 
sweeping circle, we thought the Nereid would cut her amidships, and as the Nereid 
herself was turning we thought the Atlanta would serve her the same way, so 
evenly had they reached the stake. But the boats were skillfully steered and 
handsome turns were made by all, and away they sped on the return course. The 
race was in reality decided when the boats turned the buoy, but it was gallantly 
contested all the way in. At length, however, the Thulia passed the Commodore’s 
Boat with a light quick stroke, the winner of the race and the Champion Boat of 
College. The distance rowed is about two and two-third miles, the time as 
follows :— 


19 minutes, 15 seconds. 


The other day we came across a description of the late boat race which occurred 
on the Thames between the famous crews of Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
We have condensed the account merely to give an idea of the manner in which the 
finest oarsmen in England do things at home. Both boats are eight-oared, the 
Cambridge being a new one, 571¢ feet in length, built expressly for the occasion. 
The Oxford boat is 54 feet long, “the same victorious ship which last Easter car- 
ried the Oxford crew over the boisterous waters of old Thames, while that of their 
antagonists sunk.” 

“One false start was made. On the second time, they went off together, but 
neither started so well as the first time. Cambridge got away the better of the 
two and consequently at once showed a slight lead, but Oxford soon settled down 
to their rowing in good form, at a very quick stroke, getting that great pace on 
which we last week remarked as having noticed in their practice.” The race must 
have been intensely exciting. Mile after mile it was neck and neck—now Oxford, 
who pulled the quicker stroke, a little ahead—now Cambridge, lapping and chang- 
ing places with her, and thus almost abreast the whole way they flew, until Cam- 
bridge finally creeping slowly ahead, came in “the brave winners by a length and a 
half only, having rowed the distance—one half with little better than no tide, the 
other half against the young ebb, making it equal to about five miles and a half 
with an ordinary tide—in 26 min. 5 sec. The number of strokes rowed per minute 
averaged by Cambridge 38 to 41, by Oxford 42 to 44.” The average weight of the 
winning crew was, 158 lbs.; of the Oxford, 161. 


WOODEN SPOON. 

In the Harvard Magazine for May, in an article entitled “Duty, Pleasure and 
Song,” there occurs the following expressive paragraph: — “There istoo much 
coldness, too little earnestness in religion, in amusement, in friendship, in social 
intercourse, in any thing but study, at Harvard. All the merriment of life, the ear- 
nestness of activ eenjoymient, ought not to be leftto those who do not work. What 
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is more repulsive and dishonorable than a cold unsocial scholar. Why is it a fact 
that this College can claim only a half score of original songs, while Yale has pub- 
lished two small volumes of songs written within her walls? The men of Yale re- 
spect our scholarship, let them see our heart.” 

Without doubt one of the leading characteristics of Yale, and one which distin- 
guishes her from other colleges, is the earnest enthusiasm, the sociality, and the 
sincere friendship of the students. While she acknowleges no superior in point 
of scholarship, yet the union of intellect and heart in the complete education of the 
man, is the secret of that success which has made her name a household word all 
over the land. 

To give expression to the sociality and manhood of college life and to offer a 
graceful tribute to its worth, each class in turn honors one of its number with the 
present of a richly carved, rose-wood spoon; and the exercises which attend its 
presentation are known as the Exhibition of the Wooden Spoon. 

The exhibition of the class of Sixty-one took place in Brewster’s Hall on Tues- 
day evening, June 12. By anadmirable arrangement of the Cochleaureati in print- 
ing and distributing no more tickets than the number of persons that the Hall 
would hold, the ladies who were unfortunate enough to possess one of the little red 
cards, and the gentlemen, the blue, obtained seats with none of the delay and in- 
convenience which the loose distribution, and consequent jam at the doors, of form- 
er years have occasioned. Some disappointment was produced when it was known 
that instead of fifteen hundred tickets, for a hall which would hold nine hundred 
persons, just nine hundred tickets would be distributed, and that first of all, and 
justly so, the class who gave the exhibition would be provided—next, the Academi- 
cal students who either had given or would give a similar one, and lastly, the mem- 
bers of the “Professional Departments,” so far as there were tickets left. Wehave 
been requested by the Cochleaureati to say that they are sorry Mr. Brewster did 
not build his hall as large as the new one in process of erection on Crown street, as 
then they could amply have accommodated all their friends; that they are sorry, 
too, that the members of the “Professional Department” should have thought it 
necessary to advertise their disappointment and indignation in an obscure corner of 
a city newspaper. 

At an early hour a most select and brilliant audience filled the Hall. Grrmanta, 
—which has become a favorite among collegians—furnished the instrumental music. 


The order of exercises, omitting the music and songs, was as follows :— 
Latin Salutatory—Henry Brayton Ives, New Haven. 
Colloquy—‘ Junior Year.” 
Poem, Spoons” —EpWArD R. SILL, Windsor, Ct. 
Colloquy, “‘ College Trials,”—Joun C. Kinney, Darien, Ct. 
Philosophical Oration—‘' The Profundity of Molecules.” 


SPOON ADDRESSES. 
Presentation—WILLIAM H. FuLueRr, Barryville, N. Y. 
Reception—SranrorD NEWEL, St, Anthony, Min. 
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The unfortunate accident, which happened nearly at the close of the exercises— 
and which rather abruptly terminated the last speaker’s address, was universally 
regretted. 

We can hardly better close our sketch of the exhibition, than by oy the 
concluding portion of the poem entitled ‘‘ Spoons.” 


“And when this hour that’s passing from us now, 
So lit with happy faces, shall go down 
Among the wrecks and ruins of the Past, 
When he, to whom we give it, is grown old, 
Some summer afternoon when waving grass 
And swaying trees shail beckon back his youth, 
From some old drawer all dusty with long years, 
Where lie the worn mementoes of the Past— 
Perchance with faded letters in that well known hand 
Whose faint sweet scent of violets lingers yet-— 
He shall bring forth the spoon and holding it 
There shall float up through all the dim long years 
Old college memories—how we sat and sung 
Those wild old tunes beneath the summer elms, 
And how on Winter nights by glowing fires 
With talk and song and tale the hours fled by— 
And there shall seem around him as of yore 
The kindly faces and the cheerful tones, 
So vividly that he will stretch his hand 
To give the old warm greeting, and will weep 
To think how long ago those old times were— 
How dim with gathered years—and yet will smile 
Because they were so bright—and then perchance, 
His little grand-child clinging at his knee 
Shall lisp the question ‘why he weeps and smiles ?’ 
And he will speak more kindly than his wont 
And stroke the tossing curls more tenderly, 
Answering with still a tremble in the tone, 
‘T took the wooden spoon in Sixty-one— 
They gave it me to show what friends we were, 
We that were classmates then in dear old Yale, 
In those old days of rare old Sixty-one.’” 
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Enitor’s Guble. 


Were you ever peremptorily sent for? Doubtless, if a man of many marks and 
low scholarship. Now we don’t want any one to reason from the affirmation of 
the consequent to the affirmation of the antecedent (which would be illogical) but 
we were so sent for. Just ten days ago, (or just two weeks before the intended 
issue,) the Whiskers and “Hat” of the Board looked out of a fourth-story window, 
and told us, in tones of unmistakable import, that we were wanted. Naturally we 
supposed, by the Whiskers and “Hat.” Not at all, but by the Board, which was 
as much as to say, by the individual “we” upon whom devolved the sending forth 
of the next number. At least we understood it so, and forthwith turned our steps 
toward the mount of that dread cloud-compelling Zeus. We are not sure, but we 
think we noticed on the wall (crystal battlements) of the gang-way the inscription, 
“Sic iter ad astra.” Whether or not, we certainly attained that eminence, and 
stood while the Hours slowly swung open for us the gates. Weentered. The 
“Board” was deposited in an easy place, and kindly waved us, also, to a seat. 
After a silence more ominous than many words, the “Board” remarked that it was 
sick and that consequently we must undertake its immediate duties. There was no 
gainsaying it; so when the portals were again unbarred, we instantly dropped 
“ten thousand fathom deep” down tothe Printers, to learn when the “copy” 
must goin. “Right away,” was the mild but firm rejoinder. We should have 
been disconsolate, and have continued so to this hour, had not the “copy” already 
been bespoken by the “Board,” and had not the “Hat” which sent forth the pre- 
vious number, undertaken to prepare our Memorobilia. Reader, you have the re- 
sult before you; judge, cut and slash, to suit yourself. 

Now that the end of the term is approaching, and it is beginning to be time to notify 
parents and guardians of our earthly needs, many of us, probably, are again be- 
moaning the expensivenes of our education. We wish we were at one of those 
German Universities, where all the necessities of life are supplied at a rate so 
low as to be absolutely ridiculous. But for the purpose of allaying any such 
discontent, we will relate an incident which happened in a case of similar uneasinessa 
few years ago. A young man who was working his way through here, having be- 
come disgusted with the costliness of the course, determined to locate himself for 
awhile at one of the German Universities aforesaid. By undertaking a book agen- 
cy for a few months, and by selling off all his personal effects, except the clothes 
he was wearing and one change of linen, he managed to raisea small sum of 
money. He set out, and was fortunate enough to work his passage to Havre, so 
that his only expenditure on the route, occurred between that point and the place 
of his destination. Immediately upon his arrival, he ascertained that he had just 
sufficient money in his pocket to pay his lecture-fees, for one year; and, also, (very 
joyfully) that his remaining “ necessary expenses” (to be met by some industrious 
occupation) would be as follows: 

Two furnished chambers, with fuel, lights, breakfast and supper, for one 


Dinner, for one year, - - 
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What, after all, was the result? Why, at the end of the year he was a bank- 
Tupt, and in jail. By his utmost exertions, he could earn in thattime only $3,75 
and was consequently locked up for the deficient fifty cents; in which miserable 
condition he would have remained till the present moment, had not an American 
resident kindly robbed himself of half his substance, by lending him the required 
amount. The Moral is the same as that in the case of the mice going off to India 
in order to reach a land where they were held in higher esteem ;—they reached it, 
but also found a place where cats were regarded with equal favor. 

It will be remembered, perhaps, that in the last number of the Lit, there was 
noticed a very violent attack upon poor Tennyson, by some writer in the Hampden 
Sidney Magazine. There might have been spoken of, at the same time, an equally 
violent and (we must say) almost an equally destructive assault upon the Poet 
Laureate, by Mr. “ Paul Siogvolk,” in his Walter Ashwood. Mr. “ Paul” discourses 
as follows: 

“But what I object to is, the presence of lines and verses, which either have no 
meaning; or that have their meaning so equivocal, they may mean any one of half 
a dozen almost directly opposite things; or that are so far-fetched, they lose all 
adaptation, and are totally incomprehensible in the text; or that are so vague, from 
wantof thought, or imperfectly digested thought, as to evaporate on their way 
from the eye to the understanding; or that contain a stale maxim, or a truisim, 
tricked out in some pompous conceit, as big and as empty as a clould of wind.” 

In reference to “ vague” expressions, “ want of thought or imperfectly digested 
thought,” things that “evaporate on their way from the eye to the understanding,” 
“tricked out” and “pompous conceit,” it might be asked, whatisa “cloud of 
wind?” Since the publication of Walter Ashwood, we are quite sure, an English 
Steamer has left New York and returned, otherwise we should doubt the contin- 
ued existence of the unfortunate being born Tennyson. _ But, after all, Tennyson 
has most need to be delivered from his friends. We think so after receiving the 
following : 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE IDYLS. 
Apollo’s child thou surely art— 
And that, a lofty one; 
For only Erin’s sons would say, 
Thou art a Tiny-son. 


Speaking of the Hampden Sidney Magazine, naturally brings us to 


EXCHANGES. 


Our editorial eye is attracted by a purplish, violetish (on account of its modesty) 
covered pamphlet, with two plump angels winging their way at the summit, while 
beneath, on two satin ribbons artistically twined among roses, appear: Novelettes; 
History ; Essays; Dissertations; Biography; Sketches; Reviews; Criticisms; Poet- 
ry; Travels. No second inspection is wanted to tell us that it is the North Carolina 
University Magazine—and the June number. On opening the work (for seventy- 
two pages are presented) we notice a short, pithy little article of forty pages, enti- 
tled “ Fifty Years Since,” by William Hooper D. D.; L.L. D. We only refer to it 
because the publication of this “contribution” has virtually deprived us of a very 
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large, varied and choice old stock of quotations, which we meant ourselves to 
bring out, with great effect, during our connection with the Lit. But continuing 
our examination, we are pleased to find on the last page, in the “ Valedictory” of 
the retiring board, this announcement: 

“We are gratified with assurances that our Magazine is now the largest, neatest, 
cheapest and most valuable College Monthly in America, and that it has no equal 
even in European Colleges.” 

It is not strange that in close proximity to the above publication, we should ob- 
serve the Kentucky Military Institute Magazine. It is but just to remark, however, 
that the “K. M. I.” does not undertake to encroach upon the proud pathway of its 
North Carolina sister. The ‘Cadets” wish to be distinguished as “handsome ” 
young men; such at any rate is our inference from the editor’s account of a pic-nic 
thereabouts. By that confession we are informed that the “Cadets” were “dressed 
off in their splendid uniforms ;” and that the ladies longed “to linger in the dance, 
so highly pleased (were they) with the splendid music and handsome Cadets.” But 
we are bound to add, that together with this “beauty” there were, also, joined 
“talent, learning and wit.” The K. M. I. Cadets can well be proud of themselves 
and their parents, but yet we must tell them, that a rival located at Due West, S. C., 
on the whole, overtops them, and wears in solitary triumph the “wreath of very 
green ever-green.” 

We refer to the “Erskine Collegiate Recorder, Due West, 8.C. Terms $1—in 
advance.” It seems that the ladies of the Due West Female College have been giv- 
ing a concert; a fact to which we allude merely to explain a poetical effusion which 
it drew forth from some member of the Due West Male (we suppose) College. If 
it were not for the evidently admiring mood in which the writer alludes to the 
young ladies, and the plainly reverent manner in which he epitomizes the prayer, 
there could be no doubt that the whole thing was meant for a joke. If it was so 
intended it is a very poor one; but if the contrary, it is too good to be praised. 


* % * * * * * * * 
The ladies soon entered, dressed both neat and gay, 

Preceded by their instructors, Pres. Bonner and Prof. Galloway, 
And marched to their seats two by two and side by side, 

To soft strains of music—by Miss M’Bryde; 

Inspiring her pupils, who were taking their stations, 

To perform well their parts without fear or hesitation. 

And as soon as the tones of the bell became still, 

A prayer was delivered by Professor Hemphill, 

Invoking Jehovah His kind blessings to give, 

To correct and restrain us while on earth we do live, 

And when on this world’s scenes we have closed our eyes, 

To guide us to His palace away in the skies. 

Then the vocal class in a soul-thrilling tone, 

Sang the well known tune, “Jerusalem my glorious home,” 
Which was instantly followed without any delay 

By “Good news from home” by Misses Lou and Mary Galloway. 
The sweet notes of which had scarce passed from the ear, 
When we heard the Pic-nic Polka by Miss Bell Grier, 
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Whose sweet melodious voice and beautiful person, 

Are well enough known without my rehearsing. 

“The happy Land” was then sung by the “brave” juveniles, 

Who gained great applause, as well as their teachers’ smiles; 

Although there was one who got a little behind, 

It’s the general opinion “they did their part fine.” 

Then the Sprig of Shillalah, a tune of that land, 

Which is robbed and oppressed at a tyrant’s command, 

With its well-known notes my ear did assail, 

Played by the Misses Phemie Hawthorn and Jennie Dale. 

“Bounding Billows” I think was the next that came on, 

Performed I am sure by Master Joe Darlington, 

Who played through the piece without any pause, 

And returned to his seat ’mid thundering applause. 

Next “What does little birdie say,” burst forth upon the ear 

In tones which I considered nice, by Misses Lula Hawthorn and L. Grier. 

Then “Come let us sing of Jesus,” in a stirring tone was sung 

By the juveniles of the second class, though some were very young. 
& &. 


The Beloit College Monthly is a periodical of not very large pretensions, but real 
merit. The June No. contains the following articles: Is Imagination Practical? 
Poetic Inspiration of Mountains; Clouds, (Poem ;) A Trip to Convention; The Blind 
Father (Poetry ;) The Italian Question Again; Editor's Sanctum; Collegiana ;—all 
ably written. It seems unfortunate that an institution which possesses so many 
good writers should not support a larger publication. 


The June No. of the Amherst Collegiate Magazine is at hand. Its pages offer, be- - 
sides the Collegiana and Editor’s Table, thirteen expressions of opinion and feeling 
on a large variety of topics. It is true that these are therefore necessarily briefer 
than some of the contributions to our own monthly ; but it shows that the students 
of Amherst are willing to write, which is the very thing wanted here. 


The Scientific American of June 16th, presents nm a small space a great deal of 
information. If anybody wants to understand completely the construction and op- 
eration of an improved printing press; if he wants to be initiated into the secrets 
of watch-making; if he wants to know what ingenuity may be expended in the 
contrivance of an oven; if he wants to examine mummies and glass coffins; if he 
is anxious to learn how statues are cut, and how eels may be skinned; he had bet- 
ter subscribe. 
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BRYAN, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 1 Exchange Building, Chapel Street, 


Furst. door south of the Tontine. 


Keeps the most extensive assortment of 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
Drawers, Wrappers, Shirts, Collars, Neck 
Ties, Gloves, &c. 


Now open—the largest assortment of the 


SPRING STYLES ! 


aclit into this market. 


LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES! 


The assortmeut of 


GAPS, TRUNKS 


At the 


COR, HAT STORE 


Is unsurpassed in the State, and our prices are the very lowest. 


THE CORNER OF CHAPEL AND STATE STREETS, 


IS TWD PLACR FOR BARGAINS. 
STRAW HATS, all GRADES all STYLES. 


SANFORD & CO., HATTERS. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Pale College. 


The Twenty-Firra Vo.ume of this Magazine commences with 
October, 1859. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memorasitta YAvensta it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 155 Divinity College. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 
Library. 


* .* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, — 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the “ Eprrors or THE 
Yare Literary Magazine, “ New Haven, Conn. 
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